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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

As was to be expected, now that the war is fairly assuming 
a grand and terrific character, everything relating to it bears 
away the palm in interest from other subjects. We are not 
likely to have Reform this year, and the public hardly asks 
“why.” The condition of India exhibits important points for 
remark—they are left to the Indian department. Neutrality 
and the Navy, these are the only subjects of oratory, As for 
home politics, in the strict sense, they are scarcely heard of. 
Already it is evident that the Cabinet has been formed by 
turning Radicals into 
Whigs, and not Whigs 
into Radicals. Mr. 
Lowe sneers at change 
in the streets of a 
pocket borough, and 
Mr. Gibson echoes the 
moderate professions 
of elderly peers. The 
genuine Radical of 
decided convictions— 
Mr. Bright—is left 
out altogether. In 
fact, politics at home 
are virtually shelved, 
and all eyes turned to 
the South or the 
Rhine. 

It is, indeed, better 
that this should be so 
than that we should 
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From a historical point of view the present war is very interest- 
ing. It shows us what the French Revolution has really come 
to mean, France—from its centralisation, its national spirit, 
and unity—was always formidable; but, by making a clean 
sweep of everything that could hamper the central power, and 
by binding up the masses with it, the Revolution made France 
more formidable than ever. The individual may be less, but 
the State is more, in that country than ever; while the absence 
of all political action at home just impels the whole energy of 
the people to fling itself into foreign matters. The Yankees, 
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pooh-pooh all the pos- 
sibilities latent in the 
European situation. 
But at best it is a 
melancholy state of 
things. Social re- 


forms, which can alone 
permanently preserve 
our institutions, and 
the want of which has 
generally been the 
main cause of the ruin 
of States, is out of the 
question in such a 
chaotic condition as 
that of to-day. War, 
which the world fan- 
cied it was getting 
done with, rages as 
violently and brutally 
as ever; and philoso- 
phy may well busy 
itself with the phe- 
nomenon. Hitherto 
we have had _ but 
shallow handlings of 
the problem from our 
public teachers. The 
“ambition” of A. or 
B. is no doubt one 
item among the causes 
of any war. But why 
should A. or B. find the 
world so entirely con- 
venient a place for 
carrying the ambition 
out? Our very civi- 
lisation smooths the 
way for him—makes 
his passage over the 
Alps, say, a holiday 
expedition compared 
with Hannibal’s—ac- 
cumulates -unparal- 
leled masses for him to 
handle, and involves a 
more terrible extent 
and degree of human 
suffering in battle than 
that of simpler times, 
Nor are occasions and pretexts wanting nowadays for fighting 
—rather, may we say, that they are likely to abound as time 
jogs on. In an age which is fundamentally revolutionary, 
every arrangement is liable to attack and sure of enemies, and 
so long as any Power can gratify its tastes or pride by making 
itself the agent in the business, so long Europe may be sure of 
war at regular intervals. That there is any magic in the 
mechanical arts to charm away human passions and instincts is 
the dream of materialists and the poetry of bagmen. Railways 
and telegraphs are, indeed, highly convenient things for fight- 
ing Emperors, who enjoy an amount of physical comfort 
during a campaign now which was never at the command of 
Charlemagne, or even of the Plantagenets in later days. 
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no doubt, ate warlike; but their institutions do not fit the 
Executive for great wars. The French are warlike, and have 
the very Executive for the purpose. Some eight months ago 
who expected war in Europe? Nobody. Yet, yesterday week, 
as great and bloody a battle as the old Napoleon could have 
wished for was fought in one of the pleasantest and best culti- 
vated parts of Christendom, Had the Emperor turned his 
attention in any other quarter, would his caution, promptitude, 
decision, have been less? 

It is, no doubt, very interesting to discuss particular battles 
and their probable results ; but we suspect that, in the long run, 
the general bearings of France, her condition, and her policy, will 
be found the most interesting theme. Solferino bears s family 
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likeness to other fields of the campaign— was a hard-won 
triumph no doubt, but certainly atriumph. Large deductions 
must be made from every French ‘statement, unquestionably ; 
yet some facts speak for themselves, and, when the Austrians 
withdraw, they admit that their attack has failed. Why should 
every battle have a result so similar? The individual Austrian 
is brave, and bodies of Austrians have certainly (as in the case 
of the wings at Solferino) beaten bodies of Sardinians and 
French, The system of the French army must have some 
advantages which would explain this practical superiority, nor 
does it matter what, so 
long as it exists, | It 
cannot be discipline 
only, for the Austrian 
training is elaborate. 
It would seem, in- 
deed, that the French 
have at once the ad- 
vantages of resolution 
and of despotism—the 
individual  develop- 
ment bred by one, and 
the combined action 
dictated and taught by 
the other. 

It is a bad look-out 
for the liberties of 
Europe if France is 
to be allowed to bring 
these qualities to bear 
on the general putting 
to rights of European 
matters. But, though 
this teaches Europe ‘a 
lesson in the way of 
preparation, it also 
teaches her one in 
the way of reform. 
France may be;in the 
wrong, and yet her 
enemies not be in the 
right. Austriais now 
making a splendid de- 
fence, but every poli- 
tical sin she has ever 
committed is hamper- 
ing her in the task. 
It may not be fair of 
Napoleon to threaten 
her with Kossuth; 
but, had her un- 
garian policy been 
wiser, thethreat would 
not have been so 
alarming, while, had 
her Italian policy been 
more generous, Na- 
poleon would not have 
found it so easy to get 
up the war at all, But 
if England, as we sus- 
pect, is not unwilling 
to seo her punished, 
she is far froém wieh- 
ing to see her ruined. 
Not one Englishman 
in a thousand ap- 
proves of Kossuth’s 
present course, how- 
ever they may regret 
the Hungarian con- 
stitution, which is a 
different side of the 
affair. And, when it 
comes to a question of 
terms between the bel- 
ligerents, there will 
be the strictest deter- 
mination on this side 
of the Channel to do 
justice between them, 
and to discourage any substitution of French for Austrian pre- 
dominance in Italy. France, in fact, is the only Power of whose 
rivalry we have any great need to beware in this country; and 
it must be admitted by her admirers that she has taken care to 
impress the fact upon us, in various ways, of late years. 

On the whole, the speeches of Ministers read “neutral” 
enough—we allude especially to the election speeches—for the 
present taste of the country. Any over-active Gallican sym- 
pathies would soon produce a storm, not only of anger, but ot 
contempt. Everybody wishes to see the country in possession 
of atolerably stable Administration in such times, and feels that 
wo shall be all the safer for on. What, then, ehall an 
Administration do to bestable? We answer: keep clear of all 
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combinattons tending to drag us into local wars, while pre- 
paring snfficiently to moet all possible combinations against 
us; aod then bring your energy to bear on such adjustment of 
internal matters of agitation as shall leave the country heart- 
whole in case of an hour of trial. It must always be remem- 
dered that, when such hour comes, our foreign position and in- 
ternal position will mutually depend upon each other, An 
enemy that struck successfully at our national honour would 
by so doing iso sound the knell of our institutions. 


—— 


THE RIGHT HON. SIDNEY HERBERT, M.P. 

Tur Right Honourable Sidney Herbert, M.P. for South Wiltshire, 
and now Secretary for War, was born at Richmond in 1810, and is there- 
fore forty-nine years old. He is the son of the eleventh Earl of Pem- 
broke by his second wife, who was the daughter of Count Woronzow, a 
Russian nobleman. Mr. Sidney Herbert married, in 1846, Elizabeth, 
the daughter of Major-General Ashe a Court, niece of Lord Heytesbury. 
The right honourable gentleman was educated at Harrow School, and 
Oriel College, Oxon, where he was fourth in classics in 1831. He was 
a to the Admiralty from 1841 till February, 1845, in Sir 

bert Peel's Administration; was Secretary at War from the latter 
date till July, 1846; and again from December, 1852, until 1855, 
in the Aberdeen Government, when the office was abolished. He then 
becaie Seeretary for the Colonies; but this office he held but a 
few weeks, as the Aberdeen Ministry soon after his appointment fell 
to pitces. Since then Mr. Sidney Herbert has held no public office, 
but gave his suppgrt generally to Lord Palmerston’s Government. He 
voted, however, against the noble Lord on the question of the Chinese 
war. It was in 1832 that he first came into Parliament for South Wilt- 
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| LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 
Trin, Thursday, June 30.—Orriciat Buiietin.—The Imperial 
head-quarters are at Volta. The passage of the Mincio by our troops 
continues. The Emperor visited the left bank of the river. The 
sition of Vallegio has been occupied by the French. His Majesty 
= also had bridges thrown across the Mincio to replace those 
destroyed by the Austrians in their retreat. 
Berne, Thursday, June 30.—Messages from Turin confirm the 


intelligence that General Garibaldi has received orders to occupy the | 


| Upper Valteline. Garibaldi is expected at Tirano with 3000 men, 
| wae 500 Piedmonteso regular infantry have already arrived. 
Skirmishes have taken place near Bormio between the franc corps of 
the Valteline and the Austrians who are guarding the Stelvio pass. 


foreign Gutelligence. 
aie 
FRANCE. 

Tur President and minor dignitaries of the Corps Legislatif have 
been appointed. ‘This has reference to the immediate convocation of 
that body for the purpose of voting more men and money for the service 
of the Government. Hitherto the appointments have not been made 
before October. : 

About 40,000 men left to join the army of Italy last week. 

Marshal Pelissier has made an arrangement with the Strasbourg and 
Mulhouse Railway Company to be always ready to convey 30,000 troops 
from Paris to Strasbourg within twelve hours, so that 100,000 men may 
be assembled on the Rhine within thirty-six hours. 

Something has been said of a proposition for “mobilising” 100 


shire, and he has sat for that division ever since. But, though Mr. 
Sidney Herbert has been out of office since 1855, he has not been in- 
active, for be was a prominent member of the Crimean Fund committee, 
contributed largely to its funds, and aided it still more by his untiring 
energy; and we may say that Mr. Herbert's activity and benevolence on 
this oscasion were not exceptional, for, though he is not what is called 
a _—. man, he is ever ready with his purse to promote practical 
echemes for the benefit of his fellow-creatures. 

Mr. Sidney Herbert is one of the finest-looking men in the House of 
Commons. He is about six feet high, uncommonly well made, graceful, 
and manly, and has a face that at once eommands attention as you pass 
him. ‘here are no strong indications of intellectual power; he has 
not what would be called a remarkable head—no overarching brow with 
deep-set eyes—but a broad, handsome face, lighted wu by large dark 
eyes, topped by an average development of forehead. The ikeness here 
presented is uncommonly good, and will bear out what we have said. 

Mr. cago Herbert as a speaker is far superior to the average of the 
speakers in the,flouse of Commons. He is not a first-class orator ; in- 
deed, we should hardly call him an orator; but he is fluent in lan- 

age, happy in his illustrations, has his facts all in order and well in 

aud, has a good voice, is graceful and forcible in his action, and in a 
great de ys succeeds in making a telling and_ business-like 
ne, t honourable gentleman was in is early career con- 
‘sidéred toe a Conservative and a Protectionist; but he was a disciple 
of Sir Robert Peel, very early saw the soundness of that great states- 
man's fiscal bre became a convert to the doctrine ot free trade, and 
in 1846 voted for the abolition of protective duties. Since then the 
right honourable gentleman has been much more of a Liberal than a 
Conservative; and there is nothing surprising in the fact that he has 
joined a Liberal Government. 


ARRIVAL OF MR. COBDEN.- 


Mr. Conpen arrived at Liverpoolon Wednesday from America. Letters 
from Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell were handed to him on 
deck, and he received a warm reception by those who had assembled to 
greet him on landing. A deputation, headed by Mr. W. Brown, pre- 
sented him with an address which _ approvingly of his entering the 
Cabinet. Mr. Cobden, in his reply, obserted that an answer to the 
letter of Lord Palmerston, which was in Itis pocket, would be his first 
duty, He added that that answer would be founded upon what he 
believed to be for the public interest. An address was also presented 
to Mr. Cobden by the Liverpool Financial Reformers. 


Tue Graxp Duke Consrantine.—On the Asiatic shores of the 
Bosphorus is a romantic valley known as Gueuk-Sou, or the Celestial 
Waters. Here, embowered amidst gigantic plane-trees, is a ue or 
summerhouse belonging to the Sultan. It was in this secluded and lovely 


spot that Abdul Medjid K at his own 
pone I Grand Duchess, Not only did he depart from the law which 


It must not be 
Unkiar-Skelessi, a little higher uj Bosphorus, that a treaty was entered 
into between Turkey and Ruésia p Aone, san ago, and it is but natural that 
rumour should be now afloat of a secret treaty of no less import haying been 
concluded between the Sultan and his james Fy guests in the of the 
Gueuk-Sou. On the evening of the same day the Sultan’s private operatic 
company performed at the Imperial Theatre of Dolma-Baghtché ted 
ide the Sultan in his box were the'Grand Duchess and her 


husband: In }, 
the other boxes were foreign diplomatists and Turkish Ministers, but Sir 


Henry Bulwer, the Ambassador of England, was not present. i 
:— On the 12th of May 
the French Go’ t 


Lanrwavaxe ar Erzenoum.—Erzeroum was well-nigh destroyed by an 
earthquake on the 2nd of June. At half-past ten o'clock aaa wits 
people were engaged in their ordinary pursuits, a shock was felt, which, in 
the space of fifteen seconds, destroyed almost every building of importance 

town: mosques, churches, barracks, prisons, khans, and bazaars are 
veither heaps of ruins or in such a state as to make 1t dangerous to approach 
them. The catastrophe also occasioned an immense loss of lite—more than 
1500 human beings, it was roughiy calculated, having fallen a prey to the 
calamity. Slight shocks continued to occur up till the evening of the 3rd. 

Tue Orper or tHe Garter.—The Earl of Derby and the Earl of 
Harrowby were created Knights of the Most Noble Order of the Garter on 
Tuesday. The Prince of Wales appeared at the chapter for the first time, 
and, with the Prince Consort, assisted the Queen in investing the Earls, 
The Chanceilor, by the Queen’s command, read a statute declaring the Karl 
of Derby elected, notwithstanding any statute limiting the number of 
Fated = era gg Feit tg he _— the number of knights 

Wwenty-five, no! uw rince of Wales, who i - 
stituent part of the Order. a eee 


battalions of National Guards, or reorganising them to do duty in the 


isons, 
oe (Saturday) the ‘Te Deum”’ is to be sung in all the churches 
of France, in celebration of the victory of Solferino. ‘The Empress and 
all the great bodies of the State will attend the service in Notre Dame. 
Paris was illuminated, of course, on the evening of the day when 
news came of the slaughter of Solferino. We have different stories as 
to the degree of enthusiasm exhibited by the people. Some of our 
newspaper correspondents say it was feeble, and forced; while listen to 
the j pee Chronicle :—" Paris was beautiful last night. All day 
long flags and banners had been waving to the breeze, but, once night 
had thrown her pall over Nature, rejoicing Paris blazed with light, and 
became resplendent in her joy. All was stir and animation. In all 
quarters of the city rays of dazzling light met the gaze of the admiring 
crowd. The Boulevards were one blaze of light, from the Madeleine to 
the Bastille, while in the poorer quarters of the city each window had 
its light ; for all alike, rich and poor, were rejoicing. France has gained 
another great victory; and her people, proud of the deeds of their 
gallant army, were only too glad to show their joy and pride.” 


ITALY. 


Prince Eugene of Savoy has issued a decree extending the forced 
currency of the national bank notes to Lombardy. Art. 2, moreover, 
rovides that a branch of the national Piedmontese Bank shall be estab- 
ished at Milan, with a proportional increase of capital, to be raised by 
shares. Lombard capitalists are to have the preference in the purchase 
of these new securities. By another decree, dated the 15th, the Govern- 
ment of the territory of Parma is thoroughly organised after the Pied- 
montese system. The present governorships and prefectures are 
abolished, and replaced by Intendants-General and Intendants. A 
governor is appointed, exercising authority in the name of the King. 
The police is abolished, and delegations of public security established 
in its stead. 

On Sunday week a crowd assembled before the French garrison at 
Rome, and were about to display the tricoloured flag, and to proclaim 
the dictatorship of Victor Emmanuel, but General Goyon prevented it. 
Strong traversed the town. ‘The Pope has notified his protest 
against the dismemberment of his States to the Powers represented at 
the Paris Conferences. A very energetic speech is said to have been 
delivered by the Pope on the 24th of June, the anniversary of his ele- 
vation to the Papal throne, before the Sacred College, in ey to the 
congratulations and vows of allegiance addressed to him, Pius IX., 
after having thanked his hearers for their vows, ‘‘more than ever 
necessary in presence of the dangers which menace the Papacy,’’ pro- 
ceeded, in terms borrowed from the Holy pega to condemn the 
conduct of the man from whom this scandal arose. No individual was 
pointed out, but as, according to another account, the Pope communi- 
epted to the Bishops at this same sitting a letter from the Emperor 
Nopdlacn, guaranteeing his independence, public rumour is inclined to 
fix the Papal admonition on King Victor Emmanuel. 

One hundred and thirty-seven Sicilian refugees have received per- 
mission to return. The same indulgence is held out to others who, in 
demanding it, will promise obedience to the laws. 


SPAIN. 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs has addressed a new circular to the 
diplomatic agents of Spain at foreign Courts, directing them to observe 
the strictest neutrality in the [talian question. 


PRUSSIA, 

Prussia has made the proposition in the Federal Diet of Germany 
that the 7th and 8th army corps of the Federal Army should be formed 
into a corps of observation on the Upper Rhine. ‘The proposition has 
been referred to the military committee of the Diet which approves the 
suggestion if is said. These two army corps embody the Federal con- 
tingents of the States in the south-west of Germany, Bavaria included. 
The latter State would have to be intrusted with the command of 
the corps of observation about to be formed, 


RUSSIA. 

It is positively asserted that orders have been issued by the Emperor 
Alexander for the concentration of three corps-d’armée, and that the 
reserves of the same are now being called in, But it is also said that 
his Majenty is not pleased with the policy of France. ‘The ery raised 
in the West in favour of the t nationalities has been so loud that 
it has been heard in Poland, and recently the behaviour of the inha- 
hitants of me pes of that kingdom has attracted the attention of the 
military authorities. ; 

A leiter from Nice says:—‘‘ Russia has just sent frigates to Villa- 
franca to remove thence every article in the way ot naval stores, 
provisions, and eyen sailors who had been left there. The officers are 
ignorant and the chiefs silent as to the cause which can have led to this 
sudden determination.”’ 

AMERICA. : 


A despatch from Washington says, ‘* Recently-received informaticn 
from Madrid of an altogether reliable character shows that, however 
desirable it may be for the United States to acquire Cuba, there is no 
, prospect whatever of such a consummation, nor is there any probability 

of a negotiation of a commercial treaty between Spain and this 
country.” 

‘The views of the Administration on the subject of neutral rights were 
soon to be transmitted to Mr. Dallas, for communication to the British 
Government; and copies of the despatch were to be furnished by the 
respective Ambassadors to all the European Courts. 

‘The revolution in Chili was ended, after a bloody batile fought 
between General Viadauri, with 4000 Government troops, and 3Uv0 
revolutionists under Gallo, near Coguimbo. Viadaurt triumphed, 
taking 600 prisoners and all the guus of the enemy. More than 2000 
men were slain, 

From Mexico we learn that Miramon and the clergy had fallen out ; 
the Church tried Miramon for suppressing a manifesto in favour of 
Zulvaga, who was said to be imprisoned ; and Miramon in turn impri- 
— _— Bary pes a had been ravaged, and the 

omen stripped paked and whi to make them discoy . 
sure supposed to be hidden, . aia pacha 


THE WAR. 
THE BATTLE OF SOLFERINO. 
One of the deadliest battles ever perpetrated was fought on the banks 
of the Mincio on the 24th of June; and, though the numbers killed 
| and wounded are so many that both parties hesitate to publish even an 
approximate estimate, the termination of hostilities docs not seem to be 
| advanced a jot. 
The first intelligence of the battle which reached us was through the 
following telegram from the French Emperor to the Empress :— 
CavriaNa, Friday Evening.—Great battle! Great victory! The whole 
Austrian army formed the line of battle, which extended five leagues in 
ength. We have taken all their positions, and captured many cannon, 
flags, and prisoners. The battle lasted from four o'clock in the morning till 
eight o’clock in the evening. 
Then fullowed another :— 


Cavriana, June 26, 

The Austrians, who had crossed the Mincio to attack us with the whole of 
their army, have been compelled to abandon their positions and retire to the 
left bank of the river. 

They have blown up the bridge of Goito. 

The loss of the enemy is very considerable ; ours is much inferior. We 
have taken 30 pieces of cannon, three flags, and captured more than 7000 
prisoners. . 

General Niel and his corps, as well as the entire army, have covered 
themselves with glory. 

General Auger has lost an arm. “¥ p 

The Sardinian army, which occupied the extreme left of our position, in- 
flicted severe losses on the enemy, after having contended with great obsti- 
nacy against superior numbers. 

The Austrian official telegram was much more explicit ; it is, indeed, 
the most candid and lucid acknowledgment of a defeat that ever ap- 
peared in so few words :— 

Verona, June 25, 

The day before yesterday our right wing occupied Pozzolengo, Sulferino, 
and Cavriana, and the left wing pressed forward yesterday as tar as Guidi- 
zoffo and Castellgoffredo, driving back the enemy. ‘The collision of the two 
entire armies took place yesterday at ten a.m. Our left wing, under 
General Wimpfen, advanced ne as far as the Chiese. In the afternoon 
a concentrated assault of the enemy was made upon the heroically-defended 
town of Solferino. Our right wing repulsed the Picdmontese; but, on the 
other hand, the order of our centre could not be restored. Losses extraor- 
dinarily heavy, a violent thunderstorm, the development of powerful 
masses of the enemy against our left wing, and the advance of his main 
body against Volta, caused our retreat, which begun late in the evening. 

More detailed accounts have reached us from each side, from which 
we must infer that the battle was little less disastrous to the victors 
than to the vanquished. ‘These seem to be the facts :— 

It was not merely by the Austrians that the 24th had been selected 
for an attack upon their enemies, but by the allies also, On that day 
the King of Sardinia, as requested by his superior in command, the 
Emperor of the French, was to advance on the northern road leading 
from Montechiaro, by way of Lanato, to Peschiera; was to occupy the 
village of Pozzolengo, as the southernmost point of his position ; and, 
this point gained, was to invest Peschiera itself. The French, at the 
same time, intended to advance on the southern road, leading through 
Castiglione to Mantua, having detached General Canrobert’s division 
still further southward, with orders to advance likewise in the 
direction of Mantua, or perhaps of Goito, which is situated a little 
north of it. Both armies, however, met the Austrians at the 
very outset of their advance, as early as four o'clock in the 
morning of the 24th, extending over a line of about ten miles, which 
cut the plain between the Mincio and the Chiese in an oblique direc- 
tion facing the north-west, and at the same time, in very correct anti- 
cipation, the line of battle of the allies, leaning on Peschiera in the 
north-east, and on Castel Gotffredo, ten miles distant from it, and close 
upon the Chiese, in the south-west. ‘he battle soon extended at long 
range almost along the whole line, a small space near the centre ex- 
cepted; and the accounts before us admit of little doubt that in the 
beginning, and during the whole first half of the day, it turned deci- 
dedly to the disadvantage of the allies. ‘I'he Piedmontese were repulsed 
from Pozzolengo; the French, under Baraguay d’ Hilliers, from Solterino; 
and before Castiglione the advance of the forces under the command of 
Marshals M‘Mahon and Niel, with the Guards under Canrobert, a 
little to their right in advance, was brought toa perfeet stop. These 
must have been anxious moments for the Emperor of the Fren-h, who 
soon hastened to take measures of precaution for this, the centre of his 
army. The King of Sardinia was requested to give up the advance on 
Peschiera, and to join Marshal Baraguay d’Hulliers with as many 
troops as he eould, in attempting to regain Solferino. General Can- 
robert, with the Guards, received similar orders, with injunctions to 
refrain from any further movement in advance, and to take up a posi- 
tion on the heights, in the rear of General Niel and Marshal M*Mahon, 
who were struggling in the plain, to serve them as support in case a 
retreat should become necessary. It was such a movement of concen- 
tration as crowds of people in danger are wont to resort to almost 
involuntarily, and from sheer instinct. 

These measures of precaution were only partly executed. The King 
of Sardinia, whose left or northern wing was leaning on the Lake of 
Garda, and occupying there the village of Desenzano, where the con- 
nection with the boats of the lake was kept up, soon saw that this 
whole left wing would be cut off at once by the Austrians, who kept 
rapidly pushing forward, if he attempted to send any considerable 
amount of force to Ba y d’Hilliers, who was struggling south- 
ward to his right. The Sardinian division Fanti, which was already 
on its way to Solferino, was therefore ordered back by the King, and 
was used to continue the fight at Pozzolengo, which seems to have gone 
on with varying fortune almost the whole day, and until the fate of the 
battle was decided at Solferino. ‘The struggle in front of Castiglione 
was equally obstinate. The Guard, at first kept in reserve, had to be 
made use of, and filled up the space left open between the corps of Niel 
aud M‘Mahon right and left of the road trom Castiglione to Guidizzola 
and Mantua. According to one correspondent’s account, almost the 
whole artillery of the Guard, which kept up a terrific yet ineffective 
cannonade on the Austrian lines for four hours and a halt at half rijle- 
shot range, was annihilated, ‘nearly every officer and man of the 
artill ed being put hors de combat.’’ The village of Solferino 
was taken by Baraguay d’Hilliers without any assistance, and, as the 
telegrams have already informed us, at an enormous loss of life ou both 
sides. Having secured this position, Baraguay d’Hilliers pushed fur- 
ther on in the direction of Carviana, to the south-east of Solferino, thus 
threatening the flank of the Austrian masses opposed to Niel, M‘ Mahon, 
and the Guards, on the road to Guidizzola, and cutting the Austrian 
line into two. From this moment the Austrian retreat began, and the 
present accounts are confirmatory of the first telegram from the Aus- 
trian side, which says that Volta, situated nearer the Mincio than 
Cavriana, being threatened, they preferred giving up the advantages 
they had secured in both the north-eastern and the south-eastern flank, 
and resolved to fall back on the Mincio. This, too, is the moment when 
the thunderstorm, which in Italy is a very different thing trom an 
ordinary English thunderstorm, broke upon the two armies. The 
whele scene at that hour of the afternoon must have been frightful. 
When the sun, near its setting point, broke forth again, it shone over 
an army which was unable to pursue its dearly-bought victory, and 
over columns retreating in sullen silence, conscious that they had left 
the enemy little profit in the retreat. 

Both the Emperors were in the field, in command. Napoleon is 
said to have been in the thickest of the fre. Dr. Larrey, who accom- 
panied his Majesty, had a horse killed under him; aud two horses 
of the Cent Gardes, who escorted his Majesty, were also killed. What 
is more, his Majesty passed the night of Friday in the room occupied 
in the morning by the Emperor of Austria, His Majesty cow- 
municated this fact to the Nmpress, and so to the world, at tle very 
earliest opportunity. 

Nothing is said of the loss in killed and wounded on either side; 
but when we consider that, according to the Emperor’s first account, 
the whole . Austrian army was on the field, that the battle lasted 
sixteen hours—trom four in the mnorning till eight in the evening— 

| and that the two Emperors were present, we may be certain that it 
was very great. Something is said of 10,000. or 12,000 killed and 
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wounded on the side of the French, and still more on that of the 
Austrians, but this is only conjecture. General Niel has been created 
Field Marshal. 


RETURN OF THR AUSTRIAN EMPEROR TO VIENNA. 


PASSAGE OF THE MINCIO. 
The French crossed the Mincio on the 28th ult. unopposed. 
FRENCH ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE. 


The Monitewr publishes the following details of the battle of Sol- 
ferino, received from Cavriana, uder date of the 25th :-— 


* Yesterday was distinguished by one of those battles which, if they 
do not terminate a war, enable us, at least, to anticipate its conclusion. 
The Emperor of Austria commanded in person; he has now seen with 


what a nation he has engaged in hostilities, 

“The Austrians in their previous retreats. still contemplated a 
renewal of the attack, Their last decided retreat behind the Mincio 
was intended to inspire us with an excess of confidence, to leave a wide | 
space open to the rapidity of our movements, and thus to expose our 
columns, placed ata distance trom each other by their order of march, 
to a sudden attack which might have weakened, by isolating, them. | 
But, fortunately, the Emperor had not departed from that extreme | 
discretion which governs even his courage. The further the allied army 
advanced the more our columns strengthened each other by being 
brought closer together. 

“During the night of the 23rd we found that the Austrians were re- 
passingthe Mincio, andadvancing to meet us. A battle was imminent, The 
whole army of the enemy, retracing its steps, was prepared to oppose our 
forward movement ; Solferiuo, San Cassiano, Cavriana, all formidable 
positions, were occupied by the Austrians, who, supported by a strong 
force of artillery, crowned all the heights as faras Volta. To their left, 
in the plain, between Volta, Guidizzolo, and Medole, numerous columns 
of infantry, mixed with artillery and cavalry, were advancing to turn 
our right. Between Solferino and Peschiera the enemy had also a 
considerable force, intended to oppose the troops of the King of Sar- 
dinia marching from Disenzano to Pozzolengo. The two armies occu- 
pied these respective positions when, at five o’clock in the morning, the 
ist. corps (Marshal Baraguay d’Hilliers’) commenced the engagement 
before Solferino, The heights and the village were taken and oveupied 
after an obstinate engagement. During this action the 2nd corps 
(Marshal M‘Mahon’s), which was on the right of the lst in the plain, 
was extended towards its own right, in order to unite with the force 
under General Niel, who was advancing upon Medole. 

“The Emperor had taken the command of the whole army. His 
Majesty ordered the infantry and artillery of the Guard to move forward 
into a position between the Ist and 2nd corps. and to take San Cassiano. 
Then, to reinforce the right of Marshal M*Mahon (2nd corps), which 
was slightly weakened by the distance from it of General Niel, his 
Majesty ordered all the cavalry of the Guard and the two divisions 
of cavalry of the Ist and 3d corps to oceupy the vacant space between 
the 2d and 4th corps. Marshal Canrobert had been directed to watch 
the Austrian movement expected from the side of Mantua. 

“Our army fought the whole day, advancing slowly, but always 
Sireuelng in good order, the different corps in combination with each 
other. 

‘The Ist corps, after having carried Solferino, took all the Austrian 
positions in the direction of Pozzolengo successively. The night only 
stopped its advance. The Guard moved upon San Cassiano and 
Cavriana, occupying the summits of the hills. This last village was 
taken by a rapid attack, under the eyes of the Emperor, who himself 
directed the fire of the artillery. 

“As to the 4th corps, under General Niel, it advanced step by step, 
always gaining ground. Towards four o'clock in the afternoon the 
Austrians, to sus.in their retreat, made a last effort to penetrate 
between the 4: snd 2nd corps. An obstinate conflict then 
commenced, in which the infantry and artillery took part. The 
cavalry, by several charges, decided the success of this great day. This 
was the last act of the battle. Along their whole line the Austrians 
hogan their retreat; it was favoured y a frightful storm, that raged 
for nearly an hour—thunder, hail, and’wind ; at last a deluge of rain 
produced such an effect that nothing could be distinguished on the field 
of battle. When the weather again became calm the enemy had disap- 
peared, but in the distance could be seen the direction their retiring 
columns were taking. ‘The Emperor of Austria, who had lodged at 
Cavriana in the house in which the Emperor later in the day established 
his head-quarters, quitted the field of battle about four o’clock, and 
went by the road to Goito. The cloud of dust raised by his escort 
could be seen from the heights of Cavriana.” 

“The Emperor Napoleon has in a degree surpassed himself ; every- 
where, and at all times, he was seen directing the battle. Every one 
about his person trembled at the dangers that unceasingly threatened 
him ; he alone seemed not to perceive them. The protection with which 
Providence shielded him was extended to his Staff. Only one of the 
Cent Gardes was wounded near his Majesty ; several horses of the Staff 
and escort were wounded and killed.’’ 

The Piedmontese Gazette also had an official report of the battle, but 
whatever of interest or intormation it possesses is contained above. 

ANOTHER ACCOUNT. 

A correspondent of the Daily News writes :— 

“Tt was about two o'clock in the morning when I arrived, 
with my companion, at Montechiara. ‘The place was all con- 
fusion, for the troops were already in movement towards the front. 
We made our way through the stony ground of the Campagna 
towards Castiglione delle Stiviere. We had not yet arrived in the town 
when the report of field-guns on our right gave the signal that the fight 
had begun in the direction of Medale. And so it had, for when we 
reached the town of Castiglione we found that the Imperial Guard 
was already marching in haste towards that direction. Our horses were 
too tired to follow the movements of the army, so I thought it was 
better to proceed at once to the Monte del Belvedere, an elevated hill 
from which one can overlook all the Campagna of Medale, a large plain, 
only cireumseribed by the far-distant borizon. Once arrived at the 
Roccolo Beschi, we could distinctly see the smoke of field-guns and 
muskets—in a word, all the operations of the army. The French body 
which was first thus engaged was the corps-d'armée of General Niel, 
which since the preceding evening was marching in the direction 
of Medale. The advanced guard of General Niel had met three 
divisions of Urban’s corps, at a farmhouse called the Casa di 
Muioralsice, and was obliged to make its way amidst a tremendous fire 
of musketry and artillery. As soon as Marshal Canrobert was made 
aware of the enemy’s attack lie ordered his troops to throw aside their 
knapsucks, and will all possible speed hasten to the scene of action. 
After an hour’s fight the action became general all over the plain, and 
the Emperor soon converted it into a regular pitched battle. Marshal 
M‘Mahon was soon engaged on the left, and the distant report of the 
artillery, which was carried by the wind blowing from the Lago di 
Garda, apprised us that the Piedmontese army was equally 
engaged sumewhere near Kivoltella and Peschiera. It was 
about two o'clock in the afternoon when the DPiedmontese, 
proceeding from Hivolteila, sneeceded in making their junction with 
the French army, The French centre bad been compelled by the 
events of theday to concentrate the mass of its forces towards the hilly 
village of Solferino, where the Austrians were disputing the ground 
with an energy unprecedented in the present war. — ‘The battle became 
then a tremendous one, The Piedmontese, led by the King, reu!ly 
performed wonders, Of course it is impossible for me to send | 
you a correct account of this great and bloody strugyle, in which the 
Austrians mustered not less than 140,000 men, ‘The allies had as: 
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many as that, though not until nearly the close of the day. | 
The losses on both sides have been tremendous. The Sindaco of 
Castiglione told me half an hour ago that he thought the two 
armies had not less than 40,000 hors de combat.  Field-pieces, 
prisoners, flags, I hear, have also fallen into our hands, and I say my- | 
self batches of prisoners sent to Castiglione and to Brescia. At about | 
eight o'clock in the evening the smoke, which had enveloped for more 
than ten hours the hills which stretch away from Castiglione as far as 
Volta, was gradually dispersing, so it was clear that the great struggle 
was drawing toaclose. I descended from the Monte del Belvedere, 
and, almost exhausted by the sleepless night I had passed, came back 
to Castiglione, which I found all in confusion. Thousands of wounded 
were arriving every moment. 


MASSACRE AT PERUGIA, 

Repeated intelligence confirms the sad news that the Swiss regiments 
in the Papal service attacked Perugia last Monday week ; that an ob- 
stinate resistanee was made; that after three hours’ fighting without 
the walls the Swiss forced their way into the town, but that the com- 
bat continued for two hours longer in the streets; that the conduct of 
the Swiss was marked by circumstances of great brutality, leading to 

f street fights on the following day ; and that 
the town is now in a state of siege. The number of killed and 
wounded during the struggle appears to have been small, but it seems 
after all resistanée had ceased that the troops began to massacre the citi- 
zens indiscriminately, sparing neither age nor sex. The municipalty 
attempted to stop this carnage, and left the Townhall with a white 
flag for the purpose, but they were fired upon by the soldiery, and 
Secretary Porta, who carried the flag, fell mortally wounded. 

A letter in the Corriere Mercantile gives a long list of the persons 
murdered by the soldiery after all fighting was over. Among these we 
find three married couples, five old women, three unmarried females, 
and a child five years old, &c. An infant was taken from its mother’s 
breast and thrown into the Tiber; even an old beggar was shot in the 
streets, and many men wantonly murdered or wounded. The names 
of the sufferers are given in the list. 

The Opinione of Turin says:—* Treachery introduced the Swiss 
into Perugia. The circuit of the town is very extensive: though the 
present population is only 20,000, it has been as high as 80,000. Only 
part of the old gates of the town are used, the rest being always kept 
shut. One of these last leads into the garden of a Dominican convent, 
and the friars opened it to the Swiss, while the inhabitants were 
endeavouring to drive them back in another quarter. Though the 
townsmen had few arms, the struggle was protracted for three hours 
after the Swiss got inside.’’ 


THE FRENCH IN THE ADRIATIC. 

There is every reason to believe that we shall soon have important 
news from the Adriatic—perhaps the oceupation of Venice by the 
French—as a very large force, naval and military, is mustering in that 
sea. 

The Times correspondent at Vienna telegraphs the following in- 
telligence:— On the 28th the following French ships were at Anti- 
vari :—Five ships of the line, eight frigates, six war-steamers, thirteen 
floating batteries, nine gun-boats, nine brigs, and two three-masters 
The fleet has many troops and enormous supplies of provisions and 
ammunition on board, so that it can act independently of the mother 
country, should any other Power attempt to interfere. Admiral Bouet 
is about to open sealed orders. 


PRINCE NAPOLEON'S CORPS, 


Prince Napoleon arrived on Saturday at Parma. He is said to have 
about 40,000 men with him, and nine batteries—that is fifty-four pieces 
—of artillery. 


Laybach has been fixed as the seat of the military and civil Govern- 
ment of Lombardy, and of the employés of the Government. 

General Gyulai has, in the capacity of Colonel, assumed the command 
of the regiment which belongs to him and bears his name. 

“So confident was Austria in her military position,” says the 7'imes, 
on the battle of Solferino, ‘that only a few hours before the battle 
began her emissaries solicited the neutral Powers to abstain from inter- 
fering with the progress of the campaign.’’ 

A letter from the Austrian head-quarters, dated three days before 
the battle of Solforino, shows us the strength and condition of the 
Austrian army at that time: —“‘ Large cavalry reinforcements are 
arriving — and also infantry, particularly volunteer battalions from 
Hungary. Altogether the first and second armies (those now available for 
active operations) cannot number less than 150,000 men, even after all 
losses; so we must expect a renewal of operations as soon as the men 
now in hospital with feet sore from marching (there are 3000 such) 
are able to return to their duty. A week's rest will restore most of 
them, and the same period will permit the new generals to become 
acquainted with their troops and staff officers. Half the divisions of 
both armies are commanded by Generals only promoted to their present 
rank within the last week or two.’’ 

Among the causes assigned for the Austrians having recrossed the 
Mincio to offer the allies battle, it is said that the Prince Regert of 
Prussia suggested to the Emperor of Austria the expediency of fightin 
a great battle on the right bank of that river. If the battle was gainex 
by the latter he would not require the intervention of Prussia, but if 
he was beaten, and the allies followed the Austrians across the Mincio, 
that would alter the question. 


MANTUA, PESCHIERA, AND THE LINE OF THE 
MINCIO. 


Tue line of the Mincio and Adige seem to define the limits of the 
march of an invading army from the westward, and it is on the for- 
tresses situated on these rivers that the Austrians depend for a suc- 
cessful stand against the enemy. 

The Mincio descends from Monte Tonale, in the Tyrol, and, flowing 
through the Val di Rendena and the head of the Giudicaria, falls into 
the Lake of Garda, at Riva. The Lake of Garda is the largest of the 
Italian lakes, being about thirty-seven miles in length by seven and a 
half in breadth. It is surrounded on all sides by mountains, and on the 
east is separated from the River Adige by Monte Baldo. On the banks 
of the Lake of Garda are thirteen posts, of which the principal are 
Garda, Torri, Maleesine, Torbole, Salo, and Peschiera. 

The Mincio leaves the Lake of Garda at Peschiera, a small town 
situated on an island formed by the river at its exit. Peschiera is an 
important fortification, the works of which, since the events of 1848, 
when it fell into the hands of Charles Albert’s army, have been greatly 
strengthened. On the right or west bank of the Mincio the works have 
been extended to some distance, so as to form an intrenched camp large 
enough to contain a strong division. Bosides the additional strength 
imparted to the town of Peschiera by this intrenched camp, it is of 
importance because it threatens the flanks of an a attempting the 
passage of the Mincio at Giito or Valeggio. The flotilla of the Lake of 
Garda, for which Peschiera serves as a harbour, is available for making 
sudden descents on the shores of the lake, and might cause annoyance 
to the advance of an army from the west. Sluices also have been estab- 
lished at Peschiera to raise the waters of the lake at pleasure, and so to 
destroy by the flushes, which would be felt as low as Mantua, bridges 
of bouts, or frameworks of temporary bridges, that the enemy might 
throw across the river between these two towns. From Peschisra the 
Mincio runs to the south-east by Monzambano, where the French 
effected a passage in 1890, Borghetto—passage of the French in 1796— 
Pozavlo, where the Vrench were victorious in 1800, and Giito, at the 
meeting of the reads from Brescia and Cremona. Lower down it forms 
two lakes—one above, the other below, Mantua—and falls into the Po 
at Governola. 

Mantua was originally the eapital of a duchy, and has long been one 
of the strongest fortifications of Europe. It is situated, like Peschiera, 
onan island in the Mincio, The superficial areca of this island is up- 


wards of 123 acres, and is united to one of equal extent called the Th¢, 
which serves as an exercise-ground, and on which Wurmser’s army was 
encamped in 1796. These two islands are situated in the middle of a 
lake formed by an enlargement of the river, and are about 870 yards 
distant from either bank. Mantua is unapproachable, and, even if the 
waters of the lake were drawn off (which operation has been attempted), 
the result would only be a pestilential marsh. The town, being entirely 
surrounded by water and marshes, communicates with the mainland by 
narrow causeways, two of which are on the left, and three on the right 
bank. Four forts defend these passages—the citadel and Saint George 

he east, the Pradella and the Pietole to the west. The three cause- 
ways of Saint George, the Pradella, and the Pietole form embankments 
which support the system of inundation. If once the besiegers make 
themselves masters of the exterior works, they may easily establish and 
maintain the blockade of Mantua; but they are scarcely more advanced 
towards the prosecution of a regular siege, as they can only open the 
trenches upon the narrow causeways which lead into the town. ‘The 
waters of the lake stagnating in summer, the place becomes very un- 
wholesome, and this unwholesomeness is not the least of its Meaus of 
defence, for it is impossible to besiege it without risking the destruction 
of an army by sickness. ‘This sketch of the place will suflice to explain 
the tough resistance Mantua has always offered. 

The Mincio is a river of no great breadth, confined by means of 
dykes, and easily navigable. The ground about Mantua being marshy, 
and consequently impracticable for an army, the line of defence is re- 
duced to the space between Peschiera and Mantua, a distance of about 
twenty-four miles. This line of defence, the most important in all 
Italy, is all the stronger for being so short. At one end it rests upon 
Peschiera, at the other on Mantua, and is covered by the Lake of 
Garda and the Po. Peschiera protects the upper course of the Mincio, 
Mantua the lower, as also the Seraglio, a anal which is directed from 
the lakes of Mantua in a south-west direction to the Po, forming a very 
fertile island, which is the great resource of Mantua for its supplies. 

The banks of the Mincio are of an unequal height, sometimes 
elevated on the right, at others on the left, bank. The numerous wind- 
ings and the sinuous source of the river supply, in addition, some 
favourable points for effecting the passage of the river. The low hills 
of Monzambano and of Volta command the left bank, those of Sali.nzo 
and Naleggio the right. There are eight passages—Peschiera, Saliouze, 
Monzambano, Molini, Borghetto, Géito, Mantua, and Governolo. Mon- 
zambano.and Molini are the two generally used by an army crossing to 
the left bank on its march to Verona. ‘At these two points the right 
bank commands the left, and the position of the river, which makes a 
very decided bend, facilitates the establishment of batteries, whose fire 
would radiate over a considerable surface. The former of these passages 
is about seven miles below Peschiera, and near Valeggio; the latter is 
situated between Valeggio and Monzambano. : 

When the passage of a river is attempted, it is of great importance 
to threaten the enemy simultaneously at different points, so as to 
oblige him to distribute his forces, and weaken the resistance at the 
point which has been selected for the operation. The numerous point? 
of crossing to be found on the banks of the Mincio facilitate this 
mancuvre, and for this reason it is of essential interest to an army 
descending from the Tyrol, or from Upper Austria, to take immediate 
possession of the line of the Mincio, which is approachable from the 
frontier of the Tyrol by several roads, some of which lead to the back 
of this line, and others direct to Peschiera. 

There is a railway communication between Peschiera and Verona, as 
also between Verona and Mantua. 


A circular despatch, dated the 14th, addressed by Count Cavour to 
the representatives of Sardinia at the foreign Courts, has been published. 
In this document, which is of considerable length, Count Cavour ex- 
plains his views of the events which have occurred since the commence- 
ment of the war. He recalls the fact that the programme of the Con- 
gress proposed by Russia had for its base the maintenance of treaties 
which secure Austria in her Italian possessions. Austria having 
refused her adhesion to this programme, and having invaded Piedmont, 
the victories of the allied armies have placed Lombardy in their pos- 
session. The deep sentiments of antipathy on the part of the Italian 
populations against the Austrian Government have burst forth ; and the 
very authorities established by Austria have proclaimed her fall, and 
demanded the annexation of their country to Piedmont. The King of 
Sardinia, in accepting this spontaneous expression of the national will, 
makes no attack upon exiting treaties, since Austria, in refusing the 
Congress which had the maintenance of these treaties as its base, has 
herself annulled them as far as she is concerned, and restored to the 
Italian populations their natural rights. The object of the present 
war, firmly avowed by the King, is Italian independence and the ex- 
clusion of Austria from the peninsula. he formal declarations of the 
Emperor Napoleon have reassured those who attributed ambitious 
designs to his generous intervention. Count Cavour concludes bis 
circular by expressing his confidence that the Euro equilibrium 
will not be disturbed, and that there will be seen in Italy “a strongly 
constituted kingdom—such as is naturally indicated by geogrephical 
configuration, unity of race, language, and manners, and such as diplo- 
macy at former periods has shown a desire to create in the common 
interest of Italy and of Europe.” 


PRUSSIAN POLICY. 

A letter coming through the Havas agency from Berlin, and dated 
the 25th of June, says :— 2 

“The situation is becoming more simple. The opinion everywhere 
expressed, that Prussia would have no motive for meddling in the war 
as long as it was confined to Italy, has also gained the ascendant in 
official circles. It is stated that at the last sitting of the Council of 
Ministers, presided over by the Prince Regent, a complete programme 
of the Prussian policy was made out, This programme rested on the 
following bases :—Prussia will abstain from taking an active part in 
the war so long as the fighting is confined in Italy; but as sovn as it 
shall be carried into any other part whatever of Austrian territory, 
even if the part shall not belong to the German Confederation, lrussia 
will take up arms. ; i 

“The mobilisation which has been going on was simply with the 
view of putting Prussia into a position to meet an eventuality of this 
kind, and of preventing yi! great extension of the war. In uny caso, 
Prussia will not take up the offensive without coming to a previous 
understanding with Russia and England. 

“Tt is further added that preliminary steps have already been taken 
for arriving at this understanding, should events take the course 
alluded to, and that, on the other hand, Prussia has definitively refused 
the demand made by Austria for a guarantee of a part or the whole of 
her Italian possessions. This programme is of the test importance, 
if it were only on account of its showing that the old policy of a defeuce 
on the Mincio had been completely abandoned. : 

“The Prussian troops will take up the following positions :—The 
8th corps will go to Coblentz and Tréves, the 7th to Cologne, the 4th 
to Dusseldorf, the 3rd to Frankfort, the 5th to Mayence. The Guard 
will be placed in reserve at Erfurt, and in the Thuringia.” 

There is a rumour that the Emperor of Austria will shortly have an 
interview with the Prince Regent of Prussia. 


Mrs. Wicknam’s CHrEsrMoncEeR.—Mrs. Harriet Wickham, a London 
milliner, compounded with all her creditors but one, a cheesemonger, who 
wrote to her to the effect that he, or some one for him, would call upon her 
every ten minutes till the debt in full was liquidated. In carrying out this 
illegal resolution he came repeatedly knocking at the door, and ringing the 
bell violently, In the interim of these ‘* calis,” the defendant wrote to the 
complainant in a singular style on the loss of his butter and bacon, In 
one letter he exclaims, ‘‘ Ah, would to Heaven my excellent butter and 
bacon had never been incorporated with your unworthy self!” Mrs. Wick- 
ham summoned the cheesemonger for annoying her, and the magistrate 
bound him over not to do so any more. 


t 


TWO ITALIAN GIRLS. 

“Tw Italy,” said Alfieri, in an often- 
quoted sentence, “the plant Man reaches 
its full growth,’’ and this, of course, in- 
cludes the Better Half of humanity. 
Shelley has left, in his letters, a very 
striking record of his impressions of the 
beauties of that peninsula. He says that 
the women are lovely enough till they 
open their mouths. Kingsley might, 
one is apt to say, have written that line 
of one of his sonnets expressly apropos of 
such creatures— 

Lips that should but kiss, and so be still. 
But that Shelley did not find a// Italian 
girls alike he Be recorded, still more 
imperishably, in his “ Epipsychidion,”’ 
addressed to Emilia V——, 

Thou Wonder, and thou Beauty, and thou 

Terror! 
and no country, we think, can show a 
larger muster-roll of illustrious women 
than Italy. The two fair young creatures 
before us are neither wonderful nor ter- 
rible ; but surely they are beautiful, and 
not wanting in indications of capability ? 
Nothing but long intermixture of races 
can materially alter national character, 
and original types will reappear at in- 
tervals, even after long apparent fusion 
of peculiarities in an ethnological mean. 
But culture could do wonders for these 
two ladies, depend upon it; and when 
their sunny native land, washed by the 
blue tideless sea, gets good government, 
we dare say they will come in for a little 
of the care of the schoolmistress abroad. 
Nothing can well be lower, within the 
bounds of civilisation, than the educa- 
tional chances of an Italian girl. If she 
can play the piano, speak French alittle, 
and say ‘* How do you do?”’ in English, 
she is “accomplished.” In the land of 
the Cwsars she is, be sure, ignorant of 
the history of the Julius that came to 
Britain; nor does she know where that 
little island rides in the bosom of the 
deep. Ask her of the Lake of Como, 
in her own country, and she is as be- 
wildered as if you asked her the way 
to Asgard. She writes, like a school- 
boy of six, upon ruled lines ; and talks 
smal‘er things than an English waiting- 
maid, This is, perhaps, not a very in- 
correct description of the Italian Lady 
under our eye—she is a fair type of the 
young female bourgeoisie of Italy. In 
the morning you may see her—if you 
are on the spot—on her way to church, 
and in the evening on her way to the 
theatre, with much the same expression 
in her face. There she comes, with her 
semi-infantine smile, ker purple-black 
hair, and her little red BP sexi i 
your idea of a woman's mind is that it 
should be intellectually a blank, in order 
that you may write what you please upon 
it, she is probably not unlike what you 
would bl But, ignorant or not, she 
is a woman, with all the infinite mystery 
of her sex about her; and, if you are at 
all open to impulses of tender reverence, 


; and if 
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fostering care during convalescence. 
“ Never yet were men made so much of,” 
says a letter-writer from Milan. “I 
speak not of the officers only, but of the 
rank and file. The private sentinel finds 
himself the hero of the hour, welcomed 
and caressed in society into which, but 
for this campaign of liberation, he would 
have gone down to his grave without 
penetrating. The Zouave is particularly 
in demand. One sees him driving about 
in elegant carriages with aristocratic 
ladies, and attended by liveried domestics. 
With one arm in a sling, he givis 
the other, clothed in the coarse 
uniform sleeve, to delicate silk-clad 
dames and damsels, who gladly accept 
his escort, walk with him in the street, 
and sit with him in cafés, Many of 
those ladies have made his acquaintance 
in the hospital, and, having nursed him 
into convalescence, desire to complete 
his cure, that he may again go forth 
and do battle in Italy’s cause.’’ We 
can very well believe this letter-writer 
when he says, ‘Long after the laurels 
of Magenta and Melegnano shall have 
lost their freshness, and after the 
majority of those who fought there and 
survived shall have fallen in other fights, 
or have quitted the army’s ranks, will 
Milan be a word of pleasant memory to 
the soldiers of France.”’ 


NOVARA. 

_ Tue accompanying View of Novara 
is from a sketch made by one of our 
Artists while passing through the town on 
his way to the battle-field of Magenta. 
He describes it in his letter as the hand- 
somest town he had seen in Piedmont. 
The Cathedral, which is an early Lom- 
bard building, contains numerous 
frescoes, somewhat injured by time, but 
still showing, nevertheless, considerable 
artistic power and beauty. The high 
altar, which is of modern date, is a 
most gorgeous structure. In front of 
the Cathedral is a cloistered court, from 
one of the sides of which opens tle 
curious circular baptistery, with plast ¢ 
representations of the events «ft 
the Passion in the recesses betwecm 
the columns. The figures are all lite 
size, and painted in gaudy colours. 
and some of them are weed up to 
present a greater resemblance to life by 
the addition of real hair. The situcg 
tion of Novara is on a gently rising 

ound, above the plain of the Ter- 
oppio. It is surrounded by beautiful 
green slopes, on the sides of which the 
tents of a regiment of Zouaves were 
pitched at the time the present Sketch 
was made. The town was formerly en- 
compassed by fortifications, but these 
have, for the most part, disap d. 
Novara is mainly celebrated for the 
sanguinary battle fought a short dis- 
tance from the town on March the 
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It seems that a Lepaer of the powder 
which had been dispatched from Milan 
for carrying out this operation was 
used in destroying some smaller 
bridges across the canals, and the 
quantity that remained was insuffi- 
cient to demolish one of the arches 
of the Buffulora bridge. The massive 
masonry was greatly shaken and dis- 
laced, but not completely overthrown, 

he bridge, said to be one of the finest 
in Italy, has eleven arches. The pier 
between the two last of these at the east 
end has sunk, and the arches, of course, 
with it; the large slabs of granite, 
however, afford each other mutual 
support, and, although the bridge is now 
closed against all traffic, infantry, 
cavalry, and even guns passed over the 
first few days after the failure of the 
Austrian attempt to demolish the 
structnre. 

Of the two colossal spurs which 
protect the bridge against the fall of the 
waters, one isa heap of ruins, and the 
other cracked and tottering. The French 
Emperor desires that, at any price, the 
railway should be opened the whole way 
from Milan to Novara. While the repairs 
of the Buffalora bridge are going on 
with a view to effect this object a bridge 
of boats has in the meantime been thrown 
across the Ticino. This bridge, a model 
of lightness and solidity, affords passage 
to the heaviest loads, and also to cannon. 
On the 17th ult. thirty-five piecesof can- 
non went across. They were 12-pounders, 
corresponding with 24-pounders of the 
old system. Each gun was drawn with 
perfect facility by four horses at a trot. 
Another military bridge of boats is being 
constructed, which is to serve for the 
great transport of provisions and 
merchandise. 

a ;$—__—__—_—___—__. 

NOTES OF THE WAR. 
Tue task of a liberator has its burdens 
no doubt, its sorrows and its dangers, 
but it has its sweets also. Prince 
Napoleon reached Massa on Saturday 
week. By a of a genial reception 
the Corporation had chosen a bevy of the 
twelve prettiest damsels of the burgher 
class that the town could boast, and 
decked out in white robes and flowers, 
and elegantly-dressed hair, they were 
sent to meet the Prince a few steps 
beyond the town gates. Two of the 
very handsomest laid hold of the ‘‘ con- 
quering hero’s” reins, the ten others 
ranged themselves in two lines by his 
stirrups, and, escorted by this fair re- 
tinue, the Commander-in-Chief was 
ushered in in a storm of applause loud 
enough to shake down the dilapidated 
fortress still crowning the hill above 
the town. These lady grooms and 
lackeys would yield to no one the honour 
of holding the Prince’s bridle and stir- 
rups as he alighted under praglirt| 
teway of the mansion once rai 
y the ducal house of Cibo. Not to 
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presented an address to the King which 
is equally explicit in its tone. At 


Piacenza the municipality caused a “ Te 
Deum” to be sung for the happy union 
of that province with the Sardinian 
States. 

A good story is told in the Sport news- 
paper, A detachment of the Austrians 
was sent from Pecchiera by the railway 
to reinforoe General Urban The 
engineer, by accident or desiyn, brought 
the train on to the quarters of toe 
French army. ‘The soldiers of the latter 
opened the doors, crying out, ‘ Gentle- 
men, change carriages here for France, 
if you please !"’ 

The Austrian Government declares it 


is in a position to oppose a flat denial to 
the reported cruelties attributed to 
General Urban in the message of Count 
Cavour. Tke Austrian Government 
promises soon to publish ample details. 

A letter from Prague says:—‘' Part of 
the French prisoners have been sent to 
reside at i areneaeahilk: opposite Leit- 
meretz, on the Elbe. They express 
gratitude for the manner in which they 
are treated by the Austrians. Three 
months’ allowance has been paid them 
in advance, and the officers are allowed 
all the liberty their situation permits.”” 

A correspondent of the Siécle says 
that one of the best shots in Garibaldi’s 
service is an Englishman of fifty years 
old, who carries a capital Lancaster rifle, 
and, aided by a pair of spectacles of 
which he stands in need, brings down 
every Tyrolean chasseur that he takes 
aim at. Somebody lately asked him 
whether he had been attracted to join 
the volunteer corps by a strong feeling 
for the Italian cause or by a love of 
sport. He answered very coolly, ‘*I 
have a great respect for Italian inde- 
pendence, but I am also very fond of 
shooting’’ [We suspect that this story 
is more amusing than true. ] 

Count Gyulai has refused the Banat ot 
Croatia. 

Marshal Vaillant is said to have been 
dismissed by his Emperor for believing 
the battle of Magenta lost, and counsel- 
ling a retreat. 


“The French are mistaken,’’ says 
the correspondent of the Times at the 
Austrian head-quarters, ‘in thinking 


that they had 125,000 Austrians opposed 
to them at Magenta. From eleven o'clock 
in the morning till three, only part of 
the lst corps (part was still at Munich), 
part of the 2nd, and half the 7th corps 
were alone in the field—in all under 
25,000 men. By three o'clock, when 
Schwarzenberg’s corps began to arrive, 
half of the others were hors de combat— 
either killed, wovuded, or dispersed. 
As this corps was only 18,000 strong, 
and came into action brigade after bri- 
gade, it is quite clear that 25,000 men 
were the utmost force the Austrians ever 
brought on the field at one moment.’’ 
“You are probably aware,” writes 
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they had just been married, or else were just about to be so. I was 
informed, however, on the contrary, they were going to be divorced as 
soon as the other two or three couples interested had signed the neces- 
sary papers. The mutual bearing of the Austrians and Lombards 
during the last ten days irresistibly reminds me of this polite couple. 
‘tLe Lombards—I mean, of course, the richer tithe who live in cities, 
not the other ninety per cent who make no noise, and about whose 
desires, therefore, you can care nothing—do not seem quite sure that 
they are changing masters wisely, and in their present unwonted 
civility I faney 1 can trace a tinge of absolute regret. W hether the 
affubility of the Austrians is assumed, or the result of some similar 
fevlings, I cannot say, but the fact remains that{they now show no trace 
of that overbearing insolence which I have witnessed in this province 
on former occasions.”’ x 

According to a letter received in Paris from Vienna, one of the 


embarrassments of the Government is the presence of Ltalian soldiers | 


in the army, Yesterday four unforcunate soldiers of the Allemann 
itegiment were shot. They were accused of exciting a mutiny. Three 
soldiers of the same regiment were shot a few days since at Goritz. 
‘he Colonel harangued iis soldiers, and told them frankly that if the 
French should be victorious the Austrian Government would send all 
the Italians to Italy, but if the contrary should take place all the de- 
sorters would be sought for, and punished according to military law. 
It is conseqnently clear that it is their interest to remain quiet, and 
wait the course of events. Notwithstanding this specious reasoning, 
fifty men of that regiment have succeeded in eseaping. 

General Niel, the new Marshal of France, is not more than fifty- 
seven years old, and looks much younger. He was a student of the 
Polytechnic School, which he quitted to study engineering at Metz. 
His early promotion was not extremely rapid. We find hima Lieutenant 
of engineers in 1827, he became a Captain in 1835, and gained his 
Chef-de-Bataillon’s epaulette on the field of battle of Constantine (1837). 
He was made a Colonel in 1846, and with that rank he took part in 
the expedition to Rome in 1849 as head of the engineers’ staff. White 
at Rome he was promoted to the rank of Brigadier- General, and shortly 
afterwards was charzed with the mission of carrying the keys of the 
city to the Pope at Gaeta. On his return to France he became a 
member of the superior committees of engineering and fortifications, 
and was appointed director of the engineering department in the 
Ministry ot War, and Councillor of State on extraordinary service. As 
a General of Division he commanded the engineers in the Baltic, and 
took part in the siege of Bomarsund. Subsequently he commanded 
the engineers in the Crimea. His reputation as a scientific officer has 
always stood remarkably high. He is a tall, handsome man, and very 
distingvé in his appearance and manners. It will be remembered that 
he was selected, in January last, to go to Turin to make the official 
demand of the Princess Clothilde’s hand for Prince Napoleon. 

A new plan of reconnaissance has been adopted by the French. A 
letter from Brescia of the 20th says.—‘‘ The brothers Godard, who 
arrived about the same time as we did at Castenedola, were followed by 
two or three artillery waggons bringing all the material for an ascension. 
After examining the country from the top of the church tower, and 
studying the map of the surrounding country, they obtained permission 
to ascend in their balloon from a meadow in the plain of Montechiaro. 
Assisted by French engineers and some Piedmontese soldiers, one of the 
brothers filled his balloon and ascended to the height of about half a 
mile. He remained in the air only a few minutes, and then descending 
reported that he had seen nothing, and that for two or three leagues 
beyond Montechiaro there were no Austrians, unless they were con- 
cealed by plantations or in the inequality of the ground.” 

The Milan Gazette of the 21st announces that about 70,000 Austrians 
are concentrated in the fortresses of Mantua and Verona. “It is not 
possible for any one,’’ it adds, ‘to leave either place without a special 
authorisation of the commander, and no one enters. A forced levy of 
all men, aged from eighteen to thirty-five, capable of bearing arms has 
been ordered.” ote 

At Milan the Turcos are objects of curiosity rather than of cordiality, 
or of those delicate little prévenances showered on the happy Zouave. 
“Poor fellows! they are reduced to play with the boys on the Piazza 
d’Armi, where, marshalling them with sticks, they lead them to the 
attack or defence of the wall and earthwork in front of the citadel. The 
morality of the ‘l'urcos does not stand high. They are said to need very 
tight handling, and not a little stiek, and to be sadly prone to irregular 
appropriation, and even to practices approaching to what we in England 
call highway robbery. ‘They are all very well on parade or in quarters 
with their officers’ eye te them, but after an action, or whenever 
discipline gets a little relaxed, certain irregular propensities develop 
themselves. Unless more of them be brought from Africa, the corps 
is hardly likely to last out this summer’s campaign; at least, not if 
they are used as they hitherto have been. ‘They and the Foreign 
Legion seem to be the enfans perdus of the army. If a desperate ser- 
vice is to be dene, the chances are that they find themselves at the head 
of the column. The Turcos, I am told, suffered greatly at Magenta, so 
did the 1st Regiment of the Foreign Legion. Out of the battle of 
Magenta I am assured that less than 500 came unseatched. The regi- 
ment is of three battalions, and my informants, who are military, say 
that all three were present. On this point, however, there is perhaps 
some mistake, otherwise we should haye to admit nearly 2000 casual- 
ties in that corps alone.”’ 

A picture of the Emperor Napoleon in camp is drawn ina letter from 
Montechiara. ‘It is six in the evening—the Emperor comes down 
from his room, attended by Marshal Vaillant. The whole military 
household comes out and stands apart. The Emperor sits down, and a 
map is brought tohim. Marshal Vaillant presents several papers to his 
Majesty. The Emperor remains alone for a moment, and rests his elbow 
on another chair beside him. A spy arrives, and is introduced. His 
Majesty listens to him, but apart. A Colonel is called; he gives ten 
napoleons to the spy, who seems well satisfied with his pay. Marshal 
Regnault de St. Jean d’Angely arrives; the Emperor converses with 
him. Other Generals come in. The map is called for several times. 
‘The King arrives in a carriage, and the two Monarchs shake hands, 
Soften down the hectoring air which some portraits give to King Victor 
Emmanuel, give him a plain cavalry uniform, and you will have the 

rtrait of Victor Emmanuel. You must also darken his complexion a 
ittle, give greater distinctness to his features, so as to have the true 
en of a frank soldier used to the life of camps. The Emperor 
and he go a little apart and converse, both making cigarettes in rapid 
succession. The Emperor, tired of standing, leans against the shafts 
of a waggon close by; the conversation is lively and long. Other 
Generals come in. ‘The light, though now declining, is still sufficient 
to allow of seeing the map, which is again brought forward. At last 
the King left at ten o’clock, and the Emperor dismissed his household ; 
a quarter of an hour afterwards he retired to his apartment. The 
Emperor eats little. He sleeps more by day than by night. He works 
till one in the morning, and is called up again at three or four.”’ 

Advices received at Vienna on the 24th ult. from Trieste report that 
an ——_ fleet of twenty sail had left Corfu, and was said to be cruising 
otf Venice. 

Kossuth arrived at Genoa on Wednesday week, and was received with 
great enthusiasm by the Hungarians there. 

The Grand Duke of Baden has addressed to his army an order of the 
day, which concludes as follows:—‘ The time for peace and repose 
hes not yet arrived, and we may have to impose on ourselves greater 
sacrifices, and to undergo more painful trials, than any we have hitherto 
borne. Hold yourselves, therefore, ready to respond to my call, and 
to fight under my flag, like valiant Germans, for the honour of the 
country.” " 

‘*One of the Ministers was asked a day or two ago,” says the ines 
ecrrespondent at Paris, ‘whether the l'rench Governmert would not, 
now that a vreat victory was obtained over the cntire Austrian army, 

sropose that ‘gress should assemble to settle the terms of peace 
vetween the beliizerents. He replied, that the victory was not of so 
decisive a character as to lead to the hope that the Emperor of Austria 
would confess himself vanquished, and accept terms.” 
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MEMBERS NOT IN THE CABINET. 
CHIEF COMMISSIONER OP WORKS AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
Tiere is a Board of Commissioners of Works, but there is only one 
naid Commissioner. The other Commissioners are ¢ officio, and have 
no salary. ‘The Chief Commissioner, it is said, has control over all 
public works carried on at the expense of the State, but there are exten- 
sive exceptions. ‘The annual expense of the department, exclusive of 
the works themselves, about £26,500 a year. The salary of the 
| Chief Commissioner is £2000, ‘To this important office the Right 
| Hon. Henry Fitzroy has been appointed. Mr. Fitzroy has been a Lord 

of the Admiralty, an Under-Secretary of the Home Department, and 
| Chairman of Ways and Means. When Lord Eversley retired from the 
| Speakership, Mr. Fitzroy was mentioned as his successor, perhaps only 
because his large experience and great knowledge in Parliamentary 
matters eminently qualified him for the oflice; but we don’t manage 
public business in England in that way. He was of all men most 
fitted to be Speaker, but he was not appointed, and he is now made 
Chief Commissioner of Works, the duties of which he can know but 
little about. Mr, Fitzroy is the son of the second Lord Southampton. 
He married the daughter of Baron N. M. Rothschild, and is 52 years 
old. He is an able and industrious man, and will do his duty. 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE. 

Mr. James Wilson was once a retail hatter, and he is now Privy 
Councillor—a “ Right Honourable ’’—and Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade, with a salary of £2000 year. By his own unaided abilities 
and untiring industry he has mounted to this eminence, The founda- 
tion of his fortune is said to have been the establishment of the 
Economist newspaper, in 1843. After that he got into Parliament; 
was made Secretary of the Board of Control in 1848, and Financial 
Secre' to the ury in 1852, Mr. Wilson, in the House, is a 
perfect terror to all dabblers in finance, for let them vary from the facts 
“but in the division of the twentieth part of one poor scruple,” and 
he is down upon them. Some have gone so far as to say that when he 
was Financial Secretary he was really Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Be that as it may, Mr. Gladstone once designated him as “that most 
able officer,’ and it cannot be doubted then he is one of the first 
financiers of the age. He is now 54 yearsold. It is difficult to define 
the duties of the Board of Trade, but the cost of its management is 
about £40,000 annually. 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
is the Right Honourable Robert Lowe, Mr. Lowe is also a self-made 


man, and owes nothing to birth and connections. He is a barrister by 
profession. In 1842 he went to Australia, and obtained a lucrative 


practice, made money, became a legislator, and in 1850 returned to 
ingland and got into Parliament. There he soon distinguished him- 
self, and in 1855 was appointed Vice-President of the Board of Trade. 
The salary attached to his present office is £2000 per annum. Mr. 
Lowe's hair is white as snow, but he is only forty-eight years of age. 


THE JUNIOR LORDS OF THE TREASURY 

are Sir William Dunbar, Mr. Edward Knatchbull-Hugessen, and Mr. 
Bagwell—Scotch, English, and Irish—all three unknown to fame, as 
neither of them has been in office before. Their duties are “ to make a 
House, keep a House, and cheer the Minister,” to speak when they are 
required—not otherwise—and to take their salaries of £1200 a year. 
These are generally the duties of Junior Lords. Mr. Hugessen is, 
however, it is understood, to act as junior whip to Mr. Brand—to stand 
at the door of the House and keep watch and ward when an important 
division is toward, lest any of ‘our fellows’? should escape. The 
duties of Junior Lords at the Treasury itself are, we apprehend, 
almost nil. 


FINANCIAL SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 

“The Treasury” is not the place where the money is ceposited, but 
the oftice where the accounts are kept. ‘The time has long since passed 
when the King’s treasure was deposited in vaults. As every merchant 
and tradesman has his banker, so has the Government. All cash 
received on account of the Government is paid into the Bank of Eng- 
land. To describe all that is done at the Treasury would require a 
volume. Suffice it to say that it is the counting-house of the nation, 
that it is there that the Estimates are made up before they are pre- 
sented to the House, and here it is that warrants for expenditure are 
issued. The Lords of the Treasury sit here, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. ‘I'he expense of this department, including the salaries of 
the First Lord and the Chancellor, is annually about £54,000. There 
are three Secretaries to the ‘I'reasury, one permanent, and two who go 
out of office with a change of Government, viz., the Financial Secretary 
and the Patronage Secretary. The Financial Secretary of the new 
Government is Mr. Samuel Laing. This gentleman was a Railway 


Commissioner under Lord Dalhousie, but he has held no other public 
appointment. He is, however, a man of business, for he has been 
chairman of the Brighton Railway, and also of the Crystal Palace 
Company. The Financial Secretary to the Treasury is probably the 
hardest-worked man in the House. At the Treasury his labours are 


not light ; and when the House is sitting he must always be in his 
place, or not far off, and be ready to answer every question relative to 
the public expenditure down to the smallest detail. Here, for example, 
is an honourablemember who wants to know something about a lighthouse 
in the Scilly Isles; another, why certain works on the northern coast 
don’t go on so fast as he thinks they ought todo; whilst an Irishman 
has come up, ‘‘full to the bung,’’ with some information about some 
questionable expense in the building a bridge at Ballinacrasy, and 
a Scotchman is indignant because his constituents cannot “loot’’ the 


Treasury for a bridge as well as the inhabitants of the sister isle, 
&e., &e, Perhaps the best Financial Secretary that ever lived was 
Mr. Wilson. No member ever caught him tripping; no catechiser 
ever found him at fault. Mr. Laimg was second wrangler at Cambridge. 
He is forty-nine years old, and his salary is £2000 a year. 
THE PATRONAGE SECRETARY 

is the Honourable Henry Bouverie Brand, second son of the twentieth 
Baron Dacre. He succeeds the illustrious Hayter, who has now hung 
up his whip and retired. The duties of this official are, first, to dispose 
judiciously of a wide range of Treasury patronage; and, secondly, to 
act as chief whip to the Government at the House of Commons. No 
trifling duties these. On the contrary, the energy, tact, temper, and 
judgment required are seldom found in one indiveral Mr. Brand is 
a quiet, gentlemanly man, with hardly the qualifications, one would 
think, for such a post; but if he managed the whipping for the late 
division, as it is said he did, he is certainly qualified for that depart- 
ment; for no more splendidly successful whipping than that is on 
record, Mr. Brand is forty-five, and his salary is also £2000 a year, 


UNDER SECRETARIES, 

Home Department.—The appointment of Mr. George Clive is con- 
sidered to be a concession to the Radicals. Mr. Clive is by profession 
| a barrister, but he does not practise. He has been a Poor-law Com- 
| missioner, a police magistrate, and is now Recorder of Wokingham. 
| This is the Mr. Clive who hauled up Washington Wilks to the bar of 
the House for impugning the integrity of Mr. Clive’s conduct on a 
railway committee. He is fifty-three years old. His salary is £1500 
a year. 

Foreign Departinent.—Lord Wodehouse held the same office in the 
Aberdeen Government, and was Minister Plenipotentiary to St. Peters- 
burg in 1836, Age, forty-four; salary, £1500, 

Colonia!.—Mr. Chichester James Fortescue is said to have excited 
great expectations when fresh from Oxford. As a first-class man he 
entered Parliament in 1847. But Mr. Chichester Fortescue has not 
as yet fulfilled the expectations which were entertained by his friends 
He was elected Lord of the Treasury in 1854, and he took the oflice 
ot Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (the post which he now 
holds) in 1857; but neither as a Parliamentary debater nor as an 
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} is the son of the first Marquis of Anglesey, 


administrator has he risen above mediocrity ; but, as he is only thirty- 
six, there is time yet before him, and here is another chance. Tho 
salary is £1500 a year. 

India.—It is not Mr. Thomas Baring, as some of the papers have 
stated, but Mr. Thomas George Ba who holds this office. Mr. 
Thomas Baring is the great City mer it, and a Conservative; Mr. 
Thomas George Baring is the son of Sir Franeis. He has been several 
times a private secretary, aud in 1857 became a Lord of the Admiralty. 
The honourable gentleman is thirty-three. What his salury is the 
authorities do not tell us, but it is probably £1500 a year. 


CIVIL LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY. 

Mr. Samuel Whitbread, son of Mr. Samuel Charles Whitbread, 
grandson of the noted statesman, and grand-nephew of Earl Grey the 
Reformer, holds this office. As the First Lord is in the House of Peers, 
the naval business in the House will devolve upon Mr. Whitbread 
and the Seeretary. Hitherto the honourable gentleman has held no 
office other than that of private secretary to Sir George Grey. He is 
young in years, but has occasionally addressed the House with ease 
and force. His age is twenty-nine, and his salary, if he takes that 
of a former Lord, will be £1000 a year, 

SECRETARY TO THE ADMIRALTY. 

When the First Lord has a seat in the House the Secretary of the 
Admiralty has but little to do there but to vote; but, as the First 
Lord is not now in the House, the Secretary’s post will be onerous 
and important, especially as he is the only seafaring man there con- 
nected with the Admiralty. 

Lord Clarence Edward Paget, now Secretary to the Admiralty, 
i who lost his 
leg at Waterloo, The old Marquis loved the sea, and his sons 
inherit his taste. Lord Alfred is a noted yachtsman, and Lord 
Clarence is considered one of the smartest officers in the service. 
He was midshipman on board the Asia at Navarino, and commanded 
the Princess Royal in the Baltic in 1854. His Lordship, after 
an absence from Parliament of five years, came in for Sandwich in 
1857, And ever since his return he has been urging reform in the 
Admiralty on the Government of the day. Now he is in office, and it 
remains to be seen whether he will be as zealous a Reformer as he was 
when in Opposition. We must, however, remember that he is not 
supreme here, as he was on board the Princess Royal. There he was 
commander, here only secretary. The noble Lord is forty-eight. His 
salary is £2000 a year, 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 

In the Derby Government the Attorney-General, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, 
though the seuior law officer, seldom spoke, but left the talking to be 
done by Sir Hugh Cairns, the Solicitor-General; but in the present 
Government Mr. Attorney-General, Sir Richard Bethell, will, of course, 
take the lead, and the Solicitor-General, Sir Henry Keating, will do 
the silent ; for wherever Sir Richard is, in all legal matters, he must 
be supreme—not merely without a rival, but without a second. ‘Lhis 
extraordinary man, before he was eighteen, was first in classics and 
second in mathematics at Oxford; and his career has been ‘rom then 
till now a brilliant success. He was called to the bar in 1823, made 
Queen’s Counsel in 1840, Solicitor-General in 1852, and Attorney- 
General in 1856. He has been Vice-Chancellor of the County Palatine 
of Lancaster, and is now standing Counsel for his Alma Mater. When 
the present Goverment came into office it was expected that he would 
be Lord Chancellor; but there was a feud between Palmerston and 
Russell—Palmerston was for Bethell, Russell for Sir John Romilly—and 
so to prevent a rupture each withdrew his man, and agreed to appoint 
Lord Campbell—therefore Sir Richard must bide his time. Meanwhile 
he can accumulate more wealth to support the peerage which inevi- 
tably awaits him, and will surely come if life be spared. Sir Richard 
is fitty-nine years old. What the salary, if there be any, of Attorney- 
General is we know not, but the emoluments of the office are very 
great no doubt. 

THE SOLICITOR-GENERAL 

is Sir Henry Singer Keating, of whom little need be said. He was 
Solicitor-General in the last Palmerston Government, but took very 
little part in the debates. He is fifty-five years old, and has great 
emoluments, but what they amount to isa secret. It is a misfortune 
to Sir Henry that he is placed near such a luminary as Sir Richard 
Bethell. A brighter star than Sir Henry would in such proximity 
“* pale its ineffectual fire.” 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL FOR IRELAND, 

The Right Honourable John David Fitzgerald is an able, fluent, and 
pertinacious debater; and sometimes talks with more ability than 
wisdom as an official. He was made Solicitor-General in 1845, and 
Attorney-General in 1856. He is but forty-four years old, according 
to Dod, though he looks older. He will, probally, some day, if he 
have luck and discretion, attain to a judgeship, or perbaps the Irish 
woolsack. Nothing is known about tie emoluments of this office, 


SOLICITOR-GENERAL FOR IRELAND, 


Mr. Serjeant Deasy is new to office, and has only been four years in 
the House. Like all Lrishman, he can speak eloquently ; and when he 
first spoke it was said that we had got an additional power in the 
House; but it did not turn cut so. Mr. Deasy is an average Irish 
speaker, nothing more. His age is not known to us, nor do we know 
anything of the protits of the office. 


THE LORD ADVOCATE OF SCOTLAND 


(a sort of Scotch Attorney-General) is Mr. James Moncreiff. He held 
the same office under Palmerston before, Iie is a good speaker within 
his own range of topics, and is generally considered an able man. He 
is forty-eight years old ; but his emoluments, like those of all the law 
officers of the Crown, are amongst the arcana of the law. 
THE JUDGE ADYOCATE-GENERAL 

presides over courts-martial. Ile has not, therefore, we apprehend, 
much to do, though he takes the respectable sum of £2000 a year. 
Mr. Thomas Emerson Headlam has been appointed to this office. © Mr. 
Headlam isa Radical, and his appointment is held to be a concession 


to the ‘‘broad-basis” principle. He isa barrister of course. His 
age is forty-six. 


SECRETARY TO THE POOR-LAW BOARD, 


As this office has sometimes been held by a whip of the House, the 
official duties cannot be onerous, The Permanent Secretary probably 
does the work at the office, and the Government man that at the 
House, where, as the President has a svat, there is, excepting to vote, 
nil, The Estimates tell us that one Secretary has £1500 a year, and 
the other £1000: probably the Permanent Secretary has the larger sum. 
Mr. Charles Gilpin, on the ‘* broad-basis”’ principle, has been named. 
to the present office. Mr. Charles Gilpin is a Quaker, and, we fancy, 
the first Quaker member of a Government that England has seen. 
George Fox, when he founded the Society of Friends, little dreamed of 
this. Mr. Gilpin was formerly a bookseller in bishopsgate-street. He 
is forty-four years old. 

Tar Park Carr Grievance.—An unhappy wight, who with a thousand 
others has been unjustly mulcted of pennies by the guardians of the chairs 
in Rotten-row, writes to the Tines as follo —‘*T walked into the 
about 1l a.m., and sat dow in a wire ar air. <A collector instantly 
claimed and obtained from me twopence. Some ladies wishing to sit lo- 
gether, to accommodate them I gaye up my arm r to chem, and seated 
myself in a wooden chair close by. Another collector instantly stepped up 
and claimed another penny. He ‘had no connection with the ‘former 
collector; knew nothing about the twopence I had just paid him; the 
wooden chairs belonged to a different proprietor altogether, &c.? Rather 
sulkily, I fear, I handed out my third penny; the man, however 
punished me for my sulkiness, for he watehed me when I rose to k to 
a friend on horseback at the rails, and when I resumed my seat he claimed 
from me a fourth penny. I remonstrated, but he somewhat insolently 
declared that if I rose from my chair twenty times he had a right to an 
additional penny for every fresh session,” 


JULY 2, 1859. 
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MONDAY, JUNE 27. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
The Heuse sat on Monday, pursuant to adjournment, and forwarded a few 
te bills through their pending stages of progress. On rising, after a 
brief situng, their Lordships adjourned until Thursday. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT, 
Earl GRANVILLE entered into a statement respecting the intentions of the 
Government during the present Session, which was substantially the same 
as that made in the House of Commons by Lord Palmerston. 


30, 


ITALY, 
The Duke of Rut.anp, in reference to the war in Italy, said that it was 
to be attributed to the ambitions enterprise of the King of Sardinia. He 


ulogised the zeal and talent displayed by the late Ministry in endeavour- 
ing to preserve peace, and, when that failed, in keeping England out of 
war. 4 

The Earl of Maturssvury vindicated the late Government from some 
criticisms made upon them in reference to the Italian war by the opponents 
of theat Government. 

The Duke of Newcastix said the present Government would not only 
continue, but, probably, would increase, the measures of their predecessors 
with respect to the national defences. 

After some remarks from Lord Howpen the matter dropped, and their 
Lordships adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

New Memvens.—Lord Palmerston, Lord John Russell, Sir G. C. Lewis, 
Sir G. Grey, Sir C. Wood, Sir R. Bethell, Sir William Dundas, Mr. 
Cardwell, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Hugessen, Mr. Fitzroy, Mr. Whitbread, Sir H. 
Keating, Mr. Lowe, Mr. 8S. Herbert, and Mr. Headlam took the oaths and 
their seats on their re-election after their acceptance of office in the new 
Ministry. 

New Writs.—Mr. Branp moved for new writs for Northampton, 
in the room of Mr. V. Smith, now Lord Lyveden; for Wicklow county, in 
the room of Lord Proby, who has accepted tie office of Comptroller of the 
Hous hold ; for Lichfield, in the room of Lord A. Paget, who has accepted 
the office of Chief Equerry to her Majesty ; and for the western division of 
the county of Gloucester, in the room of Colonel Kingscote, who has 
accepted the office of Groom in Waiting. 

MEASURES OP THE GOVERNMENT. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Brady, 

Lord Paumersron said that the question of legislating upon the relations 
of landlord and tenant in Ireland would be most carefully considered by 
the law oflicers of the Crown and by the Government. The noble Lord 
then stated that on the failure of Lord Granville to form an Administration 
he had addressed himself to the tusk with Lord John Russell, with 
whom he had a previous agreement for mutual co-operation. His noble 
friend undertook the direction of Foreign Affairs, and he believed they 
had assembled round them colleagues eminent for their station and 
knowledge of public affairs whom they might confidently present to the 
country as an Administration worthy of its confidence. There were two 
great questions before them at the present moment—one the conduct of our 
foreign affairs, the other the amendment of the law relating to the representa- 
tion of the people. With respect to our foreign relations the intention of the 
Government was to follow the course chalked out for them by their 
predecessors, to observe a strict neutrality, reserving themselves for an 
opportunity which might offer of tendering their good offices to procure a 
restoration of the blessings of peace. ‘This, however, could not be done 
until the march of events might show that their good offices would be accept- 
able. With respect to a Reform Bill, it would be trifling with a measure of 
such importance to bring it forward at the present time of the year, when 
in August and September they could only expect very thin Houses. The 
Government, therefore, did not propose to bring in a Reform Bill during 
the present Session, but to ask the country to be content with the assurance 
that it would be brought in early next Session. There were matters re- 
quiring consideration as to when the next Session would be held, 
but in the course of the Session they would state the course which in that 
respect it would be their object to pursue, 

After some observations trom Sir C. Napier, which the Speaker said were 
quite irregular, 

‘The matter dropped. 

Criminal Law.—Mr. Whiteside obtained leave to bring in bills to con- 
solidate the criminal statute law of England and Ireland. 

Gas Compantres.—Sir J, Shelley obtained leave to bring in a bill to regu- 
at the proceedings of gas companies and others supplying the metropolis 
with gas. 

SurrLy—The House then went into a Committee of Supply, and Mr. 
Massey was elected to the chair. A motion was agreed to that a supply be 
granted to her Majesty, after which the House resumed. Mr. Branp 
moved a new writ for Marylebone, in the room of Sir B. Hall, now Lord 
Llanover. 


MINISTERS ON THE PLATFORM. 


THE new elections have called the new Government to the plat- 
form, and we have had a round of Ministerial speeches this week. We 
need not notice them all, for few have interest, and there is but one 
tone on the two or three subjects which occupy public attention. The 
speech of 

LORD JOHN RUSSELL 
gives the pitch. On the subject of tho war he said :— 


I have told you on former occasions what, as I conceived, was the deep- 
seated cause of the present war—that it was not the ambition of one man, 
or of two men, or of three men; but that it was the grievous misgovern- 
ment of Italy, which had lasted for forty years, and which the Italian 

eople had at various times endeavoured to throw off. I should have been 

appy had that which I thought perfectly possible been accomplished—had 
the Powers of Italy, together with France and Austria, been uble to make 
an amicable arrangement upon the subject. ‘That was not the 
case; and these three Powers—Austria, France, and Sardinia—are 
now engaged in a bloody and destructive war. We may hope 
that the moderation of the successful party and the wisdom of 
the defeated party may lead in no long time to an honourable and 
satisfactory peace; but our duty is to continue in the path of neu- 
trality, which the whole country has determined to adopt. If, however, 
that moderation and that wisdom should not be manifested, it is impossible 
to say how far this war may extend, and what Powers may take part in it. 
It therefore behoves this country, for her own security, for the defence of 
her own honour and her own interests, not to neglect her Navy or her 
Army, but to be prepared for any contingencies that may arise ; and I will 
repeat here what I said in the House of Commons—that I shall at all times 
be willing to pay my tribute of applause to the late First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty (Sir J. Pakington), and to the Board which served with him, for 
the energetic exertions which they made to place the Navy in an effective 
condition. Such being the state of foreign affairs, then, the first duty in- 
cumbent upon us is vigilance. We must watch every move that takes 
place, and consider what bearing it may have on the future. In the next 
place, whenever the time shall arrive—and I hope it may soon arrive— 
when the belligerents may be disposed to terminate this destructive con- 
test, it will then be the business of this country to give suck counsels as 
may lead to a termination of the war honourable to all parties, and as may 
afford better hopes for the independence and liberties of Italy. Such is, in 
ae, the only explanation I can give you with regard to our foreign 
policy. 


On the subject of Reform Lord John was very shy. He said :— 
I have always told you that, in my opinion, an extension of the franchise 


~-the admission of greater numbers of the people to the enjoyment of that 
franchise—would strengthen the institutions of the country by placing them 
upon a broader and safer foundation. How far that extension should go, in 
What degree representation should be transferred from smaller places to 
large communities, must be the subject of anxious deliberation with the 
Cabinet. I believe they will consider that question fairly; and I trust the 


Measure they may produce will be satisfactory to the country. I cannot at 
the present time enter into any further development of the policy of the 
Government. 


This pledges the noble Lord to very little. 


SIR GEORGE GREY 

honed, and trusted, and believed that at the earliest period consistently 
with their duty to the country the Government would be prepared 
to deal with the question of Parliamentary Reform. He agreed with 
his colleagues and the country generally that the first duty of the 
Government must be to endeavour to keep this country from any 
participation in the war, and not to take any part in the warlike pro- 
ceedings now agitating Europe, unless such a course was imperatively 
demanded by a consideration of the honour and the clear interests of 
this country. 


| Session of Parliament. | 
accountable, beginning a Session on the Ist of July which usually begins 


SIR CHARLES Woop, 
Secretary of State for India, elicited many signs of disapproval from 
his auditory by saying— 

I don’t believe it is possible to pass a Reform Bill during the present 
We are now, owing to delays for which we are not 


early in February. ‘The whole of the Estimates are to be voted, the Budget 
and financial measures to be proposed; and when I tell you that the de- 
ficiency is nearer £5,000,000 than £4,000,000—that is the legacy that our 
predecessors have left to us, that is the deficiency which they have 
created, and which we have to make good—you will, I think, admit that it 
is no slight task we have to undertake, and that it will require some time 
for discussion. It will probably be about the end of August before we can 
have completed the Estimates and financial business of the Session. I do 
not think that it will be easy to induce the House to begin upon a Reform 
Bill on the Ist of September. It must be the first business to be under- 
taken on our reassembling ; but before we separate I don’t believe it can be 
performed. 

The greater part of Sir Charles’s speech was directed against the late 
Government. ‘*When Lord Palmerston’s Government was dismissed 
from power,” said he, ‘we left peace in Europe—we find war. We 
left a i Ta, 4 revenue, with a surplus—we find a very large de- 
ficiency.’ Sir Charles did not explain how Lord Derby caused the war, 
nor that the ‘‘deficiency’’ might be occasioned by an expenditure 
necessary for the preservation of the Navy. 


SIK GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS'S SPEECH 

was also chiefly a dissection of the deceased Government. Only a few 
words were devoted to the war and Reform. Sir George hoped that, 
should the late battle ‘‘lead to any negotiations with the Austrian 
Government, a spirit of moderation may be evinced by the conquerors 
and a spirit of reasonableness by the conquered ; and that the result of 
such negotiations may be to place the Government of the Italian 
ce gearr in a more satisfactory and less afflicting position than we 
have witnessed for some years past. As to Reform, | can only say I 
feel satisfied the present Government will, at the earliest time which 
may be consistent with the proper conduct of public business, propose 
to Parliament a measure of Parliamentary Reform which they will be 
able to offer upon their own responsibility, and which I feel confident 
will not be founded upon the same principles as that of the late Govern- 
— of taking back with one hand what you appear to give with 
the other.” 


THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL AND THE SOLICITOR-GENERAL 
both b peegee large measures of legal reform. Sir Richard Bethel, 
hinted that he had accepted office at the sacrifice of a claim toa still 
higher one, but one in which he should be less useful to the Govern- 
ment. Sir Richard expressed himself strongly in favour of equalising 
the poor rate. 


, 


; MR. MILNER GIBSON, 
Mr. Gibson addressed a crowded meeting at Ashton-under-Lyne. In 
the course of his speech he said :— 


I wish it had so happened that Mr. Cobden could have been accompanied 
by Mr. Bright into the Cabinet, that we might all three have been there to 
work to carry out those principles which we have consistently professed. 
But there are those who say that none of us should have joined the Govern- 
ment, and especially this Government. My answer to those gentlemen is 
that it is of no use to complain about Governments being exclusive and 
being aristocratic if when they open the door you won't enter. Having been 
invited to be a member of this Administration, acting for myself, and with 
the full belief that I shall meet the approval of my constituents, I have 
accepted the invitation. Having worked for the Liberal cause out of the 
Government, I am now prepare to try my hand in the Government. It is 
said that there have been great differences between Lord Palmerston and 
myself, that there have been great differences between the friends of the 
late Sir R. Peel and Lord Palmerston, and differentes between Lord J: 
Russell and others in the Administration. Well, suppose there have been. 
Can you tell me of any Government that ever was formed, or was ever likely 
to be formed, into which a number of men could be brought who were 
exactly as one? There always have been differences, but it is the business, 
of a Government, knowing beforehand that there may be differences of 
degree—not fundamental differences in principle—to endeavour to co- 
operate for the public good, not to make any unworthy surrender of any 
vital principle ; and, on the other hand, not to think that any man should 
stand out to the exact letter of everything he believes, but, by union and 
co-operation, to endeavour to give effect, as far as possible, to the general 
—— of the party who have placed him in the administration of 

‘airs. 


‘Then we come to Mr. Gibson's ideas on peace and war :— 


T believe it to be the policy of this Government to preserve peace, and to 
maintain a strict and impartial neutrality. Iam one of those who desire 
especially to cultivate friendly relations with all foreign Powers, maintain- 
ing, at the same time, our own independence and dignity; but above all 
am I desirous that it should be no fault of ours that there is not a cordial 
and friendly understanding with our nearest neighbour, France. Now, 
there are men who fancy that it is necessary to, as it were, foment national 
hatreds and to encourage the idea that we have some natural enemies in 
the world. I hold no such doctrine. There are those who think that by 
keeping us always in fighting conditian, and in a state of hatred of 
foreigners, we are cherishing in this country a national and patriotic spirit. 
I demur altogether to that doctrine. I hold to the maxim that the true 
policy of England is one of justice and fair dealing with all countries, and 
that the same rules of justice and of right should apply to our conduct as a 
nation that apply to the conduct of an individual among his fellow-coun- 

men. Iam not, as I have been charged, a friend of peace in the sense 
that I would not vindicate to the utmost of my power and means the rights 
and independence of our own country; but Iam against a system of con- 
tinually giving rise to alarm, and making a display of suspicion, and 
imputing intentions to others of the existence of which we have no proof, 
a pursuing a course of unjust allegation respecting foreign Powers 
which must make it extremely difficult for any country to maintain 
friendly relations with France or with any other State. ..... 
I may be right, or I may be wrong, as to the policy of the Russian war, but 
there can be no doubt that the popularity of that war in this country when 
it was undertaken made it extremely difficult for any Minister then in 
power to carry out those negotiations that were calculated to maintain 
peace. It was the same at the peace of Amiens. And so it may be now; 
and unless the public will that England shall be neutral, and shall be 
maintained at peace, there is no telling what any Government may be 
driven to by the force of circumstances that may arise during this war. 
We are a constitutional people. Our Government is not like the Govern- 
ments that exist in parts of Europe, mere Governments controlled by the 
will of some one man, or by armies and by navies. Ours is a Government, 
if the people choose to exert themselves, that must be controlled by public 
opinion, and I say in their hands will rest ultimately such important 
questions as the foreign policy of this nation ; it will be for them to decide 
whether it be wise, or whether it be not, at any particular period, for this 
country to involve itself in foreign complications. 

As to Reform, Mr. Gibson said the Government, when they shall 
have had the opportunity of considering the question of Reform, will 
agree upon a measure which will be sound as far at is goes, whieh 
will have nothing retrograde in its character, and which, if it do not 
accomplish all that ardent Reformers may desire, will do what it does 
thoroughly, and will give increased power to the people. 


LORD PALMERSTON AND THE WAR IN ITALY. 

Nivety-FivE ministers, composing the Conference of the Annual 
Assembly of the Independents for the counties of Cardigan, Pembroke, 
and Carmarthen, addressed a memorial to Lord Palmerston entreating 
him to preserve the neutrality of England. His secretary replied as 
follows :-— 

I am desired by Lord Palmerston to acknowledge the receipt of the 
memorial from the annual assembly of the Independents for the counties of 
Cardigan, Pembroke, and Carmarthen, urging the necessity of non-inter- 
vention on the part of this country in the war between France, Sardinia, 
and Austria, and to inform you that her Majesty’s Government have no 
intention of advising her Majesty to take part in the present war, and that 
they do not foresee the  scatrase- 7d of any events that would lead them to 
depart from the policy of neutrality. 


LORD JOHN'S VIEWS ON THE BALLOT. 
A commutes of Liberal electors of the City favourable to the Ballot 
was formed for the purpose of communicating with Lord John Russell 


overbalanced the advantages of the Ballot are great enough to prevent 
an experiment being made whether the Ballot will act as a preventive 
agaivst the enormous moral evils with which the late elections were 
attended.” The gentlemen obtained the following erly :—“ Lord 
John Russell continues to be of opinion that the evils to which, in his 
view, the Ballot would give rise would prove greater than those which 
at present exist.’’ 


THE NEW ELECTIONS. 

Mosr of the re-elections consequent upon the change of Gdvernment 
have taken place, among them that of Lord John Russell for the City. 
Mr. Gibson was returned for Ashton without opposition, and so was 
Mr. Cardwell at Oxford, Sir George Grey at Morpeth, Sir Charles 
Wood at Halifax, Mr. Sidney Herbert at South Wilts, Sir lt. Bethell 
at Wolverhampton, Sir H. Keating at Reading, Mr. J. Wilson at 
Devonport, Mr. Lowe at Calne, Sir G. C. Lewis at Radnor, and Mr. 
Hugessen at Sandwich. Lord Palmerston was formally re-elected for Tiver- 
ton, his presence having been dispensed with. At Bedford Mr. Whitbread’ 
was opposed by Captain Polhill Turner unsuccessfully. At Newcastle Mr. 
Headlam was opposed by two candidates—by Mr. Cuthbert on the Tory 
side and Mr. Taylor on the side of Democracy. Mr. Headlam was re- 
turned. No opposition was expected at Clonmel to Mr. John Bagwell, 
the new Irish Lord of the Treasury. Lord Fermoy, it may almost be 
predicted, will fill the seat occupied by Lord Llanoyer. The nomination 
for the Oxford University was, as is the custom, a matter of mereform, 
and the polling for Gladstone and Chandos was to‘conclude on Friday. 
The constituency is between 3000 and 4000, scattered all over the 
country. 


THE BATTLE OF MAGENTA. ; 


In the detailed account of the battle of Magenta, which appeared in 
No. 220 of the //lustrata/ Times, full particulars will be found of this 
most desperate conflict. The illustrations on the following pages 
represent two important episodes of the battle. The one shows the 
attack by the French Imperial Guard and Zouaves on the village ot 
Ponte di Magenta, which the French troops had scarcely entered when 
a loud explosion was heard, and from the windows of every house 
Austrian soldiers fired upon the Zouaves of the Guard who led the 
assault. All the large houses and also the garden walls were pierced 
for musketry, in addition to which a murderous fire from several guifs. 
was kept up against the French. ‘The Zouaves, nevertheless, dashed for- 
ward, the Austrians vainly endeavouring to stay their progress yard 
yard. They stormed the houses which were obstinately defended bya des- 
perate garrison, who saw they had no means of retreat and that they must 
expect no quarter. The fight now became fierce in the extreme, The 
houses taken one minute were lost the next, and thus mutters continued 
until there was scarcely an Austrian left who"was capable of continui: 
the defence. The road was now clear, and Generals Canrobert ani 
Niel, who had occupied the rear, advanced to attack the retreatin 
columns of the enemy, which they routed and cut up to a fearfu 
extent. This is the scene depicted in our large Engraving. he 
Austrians made a last attempt to stand, but it was only fora brief 
period, M‘Mahon, who had by this time advanced, directed the whole 
of his guns upon the broken ranks, and in a few minutes the Austrians 
were flying helter-skelter in every directiom The carnage was fearful, 
for at one time upwards of forty guns were firing grape into the flying 
enemy. 

“The brunt of the action,” writes our own co! ndent, “ was 
between the Canal Natiglio Grande and the village of Magenta, on a 
plateau about a mile anda half in width. This plateau is, or was, 
thickly covered with vines, growing amidst fields of corn; and so 
thoroughly is the ground economised that it must have been diflicult 
to penetrate through the close trellis-work formed by them. As far 
as the wheat is concerned, not a vestige remains beyond the straw 
trodden into the earth, while the vines are twisted and distorted as 
though they had writhed. in the grasp of men who clutched thém 
in the last agonies of death. At almost every step the foot sinks into 
the blood-clotted soil, and, look on which side you will, revolting 
evidence meets the eye of the fearful carnage of which the place had so 
recentiy been the scene. Here and there mounds, surmounted by a 
rude wooden cross, mark the spot where hundreds of dead lay heaped 
together, and no doubt the grapes of next year will produce a redder 
and a richer wine. An officer of the Chasseurs de Vincennés whe 
had taken part in the action accompanied me over the field of battle. 
He repeatedly called my attention to some spot where the ground had 
been disputed inch by inch, where the bayonet had been crossed and 
recrossed, and where the soddened freshly-turned earth, but loosely 
raked together, told of numbers calmly resting after the fierccness of 
the struggle. Well might the soldiers observe, as they were chetrea 
on their march by the people, ‘On nous acclam, paroeque nous allons 
a l’abbatoir!’ They cheer us because we are going to the shambles, 

“Of the numbers who fell during the day there have been many 
conflicting statements ; here are the returns given me by the Syndio 
of Magenta, under whose direction thé dead were sought for and 
buried—10,000 Austrians and 4000 French. ‘Where the great loss to 
the Austrians occurred was in the village. Masses of them barred 
themselves in the houses and fought with desperation, and as each 
house was forced by the enraged soldiers, whose officers had been picked 
off in the streets, scarcely a man within escaped their vengeance. 
had one narrow courtyard pointed out to me where five hundred 
Tudeschi who refused to surrender fell heaped one on the other. 

“On the market-place many of the Austrian Generals wefe wounded. 
Guylai had here two horses shot under him, All those whom I have 
met who were present agree in saying that the latter get a most bril- 
liant example to his troops. As for prisoners, some were found con- 
cealed in the neighbourhood on the day of my visit; and I learn there 
are many fugitives still wandering about the country. The official 
statement of those taken amounts to 7000, a great portion of wham 
are Italians and others who prefer to be well out of it.” 


Sa——————————:= 


THE ENTRY INTO MILAN. 


Tur Emperor Napoleon and the King of Sardinia entered the 4 
of Milan at eight o'clock on the morning of the 8th of Mune. 
would have been a pardonable vanity if the two Sovereigns had made 
their triumphal entry into the Italian capital of the enemy with all the 
pomp which an entry like this admitted of. Not only, however, was no 
advantage taken of such an bg caret but a like showing- 
off was studiously avoided. 0 troops preceded them giving notice 
beforehand that the moment of their arrival was approaching. There 
were no splendid uniforms or gaudy carriages, It was simply the entry 
of two commanders at the head of a body of their troops. They came 
from the last station, Bobbiette, which is about three rm pred distan' 
dusty and hot; a small veg of cavalry and Guides preceded and close 
up the rear; in the midst the two Sovereigns, the King of Sardinia in 
the middle of the road, and the Emperor to his right, both followed 
by their staff. The news of their arrival spread with the quick- 
ness of lightning, and was made patent by one frantic shout ot joy ; 
the thousands who were already thronging the streets began with one 
impulse to hurry in the direction from which the shout first arose. 
“The scene itself,’’ writes a correspondent, ‘* while the two Sovereigns 
actually passed, it is impossible to describe. Imagine the madness of 
enthusiasm, the whole heart of a people poured out before those who 
had delivered it from long thraldom. ~Not an eye remained tearless, 
and proud must have been the moment for both Sovereigns. One such 
moment is almost suflicient to repay for all the cares, sacrifices, and 
risks, without which a great work like theirs cannot be accomplished, 
and necessary, too, are such moments, for they give strength for new 
efforts. All the outward decorations paled before the greeting 
of the people; the flowers, so long prepared for the occasion, were 
almost forgotten in the emotion of the moment, and fell often long 


on the question of the Ballot, pending his re-election for the City. | before those had passed for whom they had been intended. Mor the 
These gentlemen solicited his Lordship ‘‘to look again at the whole | first time I saw emotion pierce through that mysterious and impenetra- 
question of the Ballot with reference to recent events, and to consider | ble countenance ot the Emperor—he would have been more than a man 
whether the apprehended evils which hitherto, in your opinion, haye ' had it been otherwise. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ILLUSTRATED TIMES, 
Sramrep Eprtion To Go Free sy Post. 

3 months, 3s, 10d, ; 6 months, 7s. 8d. ; 12 months, 15s, 2d. 
Subscriptions to be by P.O. order, payable to Tuomas Fox, 2, Catherine 
Strvet, Strand. 

It is necessary that Four Stamps be forwarded with all applications to 
the Publisher of the Iuu.vsreatep is«es for single copiesof the Paper. For 
two copies Seven Stamps will be sufficient. 
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BACK NUMBERS OF THE ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 
Subseribers desirous of completing their sets of the Paper are requested to 
do so forthwith, as, after next week, only some few Back Numbers of the 
ILLustratep Timgs, published since the end of last March, will be on sale. 
So 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
Apvertisements in the In.vstaatep Times will be charged in future at 
the rate of 1s. 6d. per line, excepting in cases where contracts have been 
previously entered into. 


— 
On July 23 will be issued with the Iu.vstrRATED Times a large and care- 
fully-executed Engraving, printed separately on superfine paper, of 
THE SHEPHERD'S CHIEF MOURNER, 


rom the celebrated picture by Sir Epwin Lanpsrer, in the Sheepshanks 
Collection. 


Price of the Newspaper and the Engraving, 4d. 
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orator 
HORSE GUARDS PATRONAGE. 
Tue public, we suspect, agrees very decidedly with Chief Justice 
Cockburn in pronouncing the ‘‘ Queen v. Marshall and Others” 
a case of great importance. The judgment of the full Court 
will be awaited with general curiosity ; and, meanwhile, as the 
facts are well ascertained, there can be no harm in recalling and 
discussing them with an eye to the future welfare of the British 
Army. 

When the question of “ purchase” has come in our way, we 
have generally been cautious in dealing with it. There are 
difficuties in all methods of arranging promotion; and, in a 
service where there are many representatives of the wealthier 
classes, purchase is not only convenient to them, but helps to 
clear the way for less lucky people. Promotion does not go 

urely by merit anywhere; not even at the Bar (as Mr. Edwin 
pd seemed in his speech to imply), where the illiterate and 
underbred attorney kindred are daily pushing, by dint of con- 
nection, over the heads of educated gentlemen. But, while 
hesitating to propose wholesale changes, we have constantly 
supported every practical bit of improvement that has been 
proposed in the Army system; and sevoral of these have come, 
we believe, from the Duke of Cambridge himself. What, then, 
are we to think of the great army-tailor and army-agent revela- 
tions of the recent trial, showing how snips and swindlers have 
the virtual power of disposing of commissions formoney ? What, 
but that there must be some secret work going on—some back- 
stairs bribery—in the highest degree infamous and pernicious ? 
General analogy, of course, induces one to assume that such 
cases are not solitary. Only a certain proportion of any crimes 
and blunders is found out, either in matters of government or 
elsewhere. Thus, the Duke of Wellington used often to say 
that he could not tell all he knew about the public affairs of his 
time: the scandal would be too great. No doubt, then (though, 
just for the moment, people will be extra cautious), other young 
Cunninghams have friends manceuvring to get them commis- 
sions; other tailors are seeking for fat geese; other Pughs are 
intriguing; other Steinbachs are mysteriously communicatin, 
with men like these. The world cannot be too vividly interested 
in the affair; for its interest will stir up the Horse Guards to 
inquiry, and from inquiry will come caution and reform. 

t is in tho mystery of the affair that its piquancy lies. Cun- 
ningham’s friends applied for a commission for him on general 
grounds of family service; they could not get it. Money was 
paid intoa certain place, and the commission came, That is 
perfectly clear, so far; and it is further ascertained how a good 
deal of the money was shared. But where is the link that con- 
nects the commission with the money? There is the puzzle. 
We know that it exists, but we cannot see it. It is like the 
hitch in the Atlantic cable. Nothing can be more easy than to 
demonstrate its existence; but it is a difficult matter to pitch 
upon the place. 

There is a great deal of shabby and sordid administration of 
patronage in this country, and not less assuredly in State 
age than in private establishments, Every day, pro- 

bly, some claim on the justice or generosity of in 

wer is pushed aside to make room for the perpetration of a 
job. — in the case before us, that the few hundreds had 
not been forthcoming on the part of Mr. Cunningham's “ friends,” 
who will venture to say that, in spite of his military pedigree, 
he would have got the appointment? Of course, the high 
authorities say it was given on his claims; and this is so far 
true; but the money, somehow or other, helped to make the 
claims known. How it did this is the Horse Guards business, 
but the fact is unquestionable, 

You may twist and turn over the job as you will, 
But the scent of corruption will cling to it still. 

There is a sort of impression among old military fogies— 
something at once odorous of pipeclay and aristocracy—that the 
Army ought, more than any other branches of the public service, 
to be sacred from criticism. But this is a total misapprehension, 
arising from an ignorance of our history and Constitution. ‘The 
Army has never stood in the same relation to the country here 
as in Austria or France. he more sharply it is looked after 
the better; and we trust that, before the case of the Queen v. 
Marshall and Others” is formally and finally disposed of, the 
authorities will be able to show us that they have discovered the 
source of such abuses, and know how to get rid of them. 


Lorp Crypg axp tHe InpIaAN Commissartat.—The Gazette of Tuesday 
contains a 
tion to a letter of Lord Clyde, in which the medical and commissariat 
departments of the Indian army are warmly recommended to the notice of 
the Government on account of the services which they performed through- 
out the late trying crisis. 
the services of Dr. Forsyth, Dr. Linton, Colonel Ramsay, aud Colonel 
Thompson. The Governor-General presents these and the others with the 
cordial thanks of the Government of India, but it may be expected that 
more substantial marks of favour will be awarded them. Good commis- 
sariat and medical officers cannot be too highly valued. 

Atrempred Mvrpex ry A Necro.—John Bardore, the negro who made 
80 Savage an assault on a policeman who endeavoured to apprehend him, 
has been comnutted for trial, He alleges in his detence that he was 
brought to England as a slave 
Captain Capello wanted to sell him. So he shut himself up, and, when the 
constable endeavoured to seize him, only used his knife in self-defence, 


pep... 


The Commander-in-Chief especially meutions | 


by a _certaint Captain Capello; and that | 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

TF Queen held a ‘levee in St. James’s Palace on Saturday afternoon. 
On Wednesday her Majesty gave a State ball toa party of 2000. Tuesday 
was the twenty-first anniversary of her Majesty’s coronation. 

Tur Queen has presented 250 g aineas to the funds of the British Orphan 
Asylum, Clapham-rise, in order that his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wiles may have the privilege ofa ife presentation to that institution, where 
the orphans of those reduced from affluence to poverty are boarded, clothed, 
and educated from 7 to 15 years ot age. 

Tux Prince oy Wares nas Returnev. He arrived at Spithead on 
Saturday, on board the Royal yacht Osborne, and proceeded to London a 
few hours after. 

Anovut 6000 or THE Workine Crasses living in the parish of Christ 
Church, Blackfriars, accompanied the Rector, the Rev. Joseph Brown, to 
Brighton, on Monday; he (i tertained them to tea. 


Lirutenant R. C. W. Mr» nn, Adjutant of Hodson’s Horse, has been 
recommended by Lord Clyde tc: the Victoria Cross for distinguished gal- 
lantry. Dr. Temple, head master of Rugby, gave a school holiday ‘‘in 
honour of the youngest Victoria Cross and Adjutant in the army being a 
Rugbean.”’ 


Tar kicut Hon. Vernon Suir, on being called to the Upper House, 
receives the title of Lord Lyveden, after the name of an ancient manor on 
his estate in Northamptonshire. The title taken by Sir Benjamin Hall is 
that of *‘ Llanover,”’ which is the name of his principal residence in the 
county of Monmouth. 


Tue Arrarrs or Mr. Hupson, the secretary of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, are in confusion. A deficiency amounting to £1930 (arising since 
the Chelmsford meeting) has been discovered. 


Tue Eart or Cartiste will not arrive in Ireland for three weeks, ac- 
cording to the Freeman's Journal. 


Mr. Ayrton, the member for the Tower Hamlets, will, at a very early 
period of the Session, bring forward a resolution on the subject of the paper- 
duty. 

Tur Heaps or rar Conservative Party propose to invite Lord Derby 
to a grand banquet at the St. James’s Hall, to testify their sense of the 
vigour and ability with which he conducted his Administration. 


Harvest Prospects tv CaNapaA are reported to be most excellent. A 
much larger extent of land has been sown this year than in any previousone. 


A Goonp-1.ooxixo Inisu Girt, named Curran, enlisted last week at Liver- 
pool in the 16th Rifles. It was some time ere her sex was discovered, and 
then her services were dispensed with. Her object in joining the regiment 
was to enjoy the society of her brother, who is one of the privates. 


A Mencuanr was robbed of £1300 on the Manchester Exchange last week. 
The money was in notes, the numbers of which are known. 


A Youre Woman, named Harriet Courtice, hanged herself for love last 
week at Widdon, North Law. She had conceived a great affection for a 
young man who would have nothing to do with her. 


Mr. Brackuven (of Ellis and Blackburn’s Reports) is to be the new Puisne 
Judge. 

Tux “ Darty News” 18 or orryion that “the Emperor of the French, 
whose carpet strategy was the jest of the saloons of Vienna a month ago, is 
displaying a — for war which should stir up Europe to remove the 
causes which keep open a field for their exercise.” We had better give up 
Malta at once, then. 


Coroners Lerroy axp Owen left Malta on the 13th for Corfu, to see that 
the fortifications of that island are placed in an efficient state of defence. 


Tue Marcutoness or Sxico died at an early hour on Sunday morning. 
The Marchioness was confined a few days previously. She was the Mar- 
quis’s second wife, and was only married in the summer of last year. 

Genera GunxkEL, oF Tur Du+cu Army, appealed some days ago to the 
Supreme Court of Holland, sitting at the Hague, against the condemnation 
to death passed on him by the Criminal Court for poisoning; but the Court 
rejected the appeal. 

Her Masesty anp THe Royat Famriry went into mourning on Monday, 
for a week, for the late Dowager Grand Duchess of Saxe-Weimar, maternal 
grandmother to the Prince Frederick William of Prussia. The Royal 
family propose to leave Buckingham Palace on the 4th instant, to take 
up their summer residence at Osborne. 


Tuk Eart or Tankervitte expired on Saturday morning after a very 
protracted illnes, 


An Op Man belonging to a colliery near Rhosllaner-chrugog lost 
himself in the hills, and was only found after an absence of ten days by a 
besom-maker on a lonely part of the mountain called Mynydd Cer- 
rigwynion. When discovered he was eating grass and heath. 


Tue OrrictaL Manacer of the Tipperary Bank has given notice that 
a further dividend of 1s. 6d. in the pound will be payable to the unfortunate 
creditors of the Tipperary Bank on and after the 27th inst. 


Tue University or Oxrorp will confer the honorary degree of D.C.L+ 
on Sir J. Lawrence at the approaching commemoration, we understand. 


A TESTIMONIAL IS TO BE PresenTED TO Mr. CHARLES KEAN On Wednesday, 
the 20th, The presentation is to be made the occasion of a grand banquet, 
at which the Earl of Carlisle is to preside. The committee comprises two 
dukes, one marquis, seven earls, two viscounts, five lords, and nearly a 
score of right honourables and men of mark, whose object is ‘to mark their 
sense of the distinguished talent of their old schoolfellow.” Mr. Kean was 
educated at Eton, 


AN IxriventiaL DepuTation FROM Canapa, including the Hon. Hen 
Smith, Speaker of the Commons of Canada, and the Mayor of Quebec, had 
an audience of the Queen, and presented a petition soliciting her Majesty 
to be present at the inaguration of the Victoria Bridge next year. Her 
Majesty expressed herself much pleased with the address, and it is thought 
that she will comply with the request. 


Four Persons werk Drownep in Southampton Water on Thursday 
week by the capsizing of a wherry. 

To Discouracr te Senpine or Corn By Post, instructions have been 
issued to the officials at the chief district and branch offices to purchase 
postage-stamps from the public, joined together in sheets or strips, pro- 
viding they are not soiled or disfigured. The following is the scale :— 
= "sa 19s, 4d. 10s., 93. 8d. ; 5s., 4s, 10d.; 2s. 6d., 28, 5d.; 1s., 11 Ad. ; 
Mey . 

_Tue Tuunperstonm or Sunpay did great mischief in the suburban 
districts south of the Thames. At Clapham a man (a groom) was killed. 
His clothes were rent:to tatters, his face was quite black, and the grass for 


some distance about him was burnt and blackened. Several other persons 
were struck, but not fatally. 


Tux CoLLKcE or Paysictans or Epinnvrcn held an extraordinary 
meeting !ately, to consider “the allegations against the character and con- 
duct of Dr. John Godfrey, a non-resident fellow of that body, as contained 
in the newspaper reports of recent trials in which he figured.” 

Tue SupMARINE TeLEGRAPH Comrany’s new cable between Boulogne and 
Folkestone has been successfully submerged. The cable is the largest and 
strongest yet constructed. It contains six conducting wires; the weight per 
mile amounts to just upon ten tons, 

THERE 18 NO TruTH IN THE Report that the work in the dockyards has 
been relaxed. In the course of last month certain artificers were put on 
extra hours, with the view of hastening the completion of works in progress, 
but, additional artificers having since been entered for that purpose, the 
order to work extra hours has been cancelled. 


A Lanovrer or Tempix Ewrna, near Dover, found a letter-bag dropped 
from a ic pr ba Api. ae reget 74 bags which contained a banker’s 
parcel worth about six thousand pounds, to the Post authorities, and 
rewarded with ten shillings and sixpence! <i caalalaad 

Tuer 105tH Anniversary Dixygn of the Society of Arts was given on 
ee evening at St. James’s Hill—the Right Hon, Lord Napier in the 
chair, 

Ay Unmarrirp Woman, named Sarah Hughes, a natiye of Sedgle ’ 
near Dudley, died on Saturday at the great age of 113 years. She iad ieee 
been an inmate of Sedgley workhouse, and was there looked uponas “a 

‘ood praying and consoling creature.” Her health was good to tha very 
ast. While in the workhouse she knitted without any aid, though entirely 
blind, all the stockings for the paupers, numbering nearly 200, 


THE Sentinelle de Jura, which published several interesting letters from 


general order of the Governor-General of India, calling atten- | the seat of war, thus announces the death of its correspondent :—* We must 


here drop a tear to the memory of Lieut. Bouvier, of the grenadiers of the 


Guard. He promised us an account of the battle of Magenta, but an Aus- 
trian ball cut short his career. 


A Litrer From Jeppan states that a vessel going from Jaffa with 250 
Mussuiman pilgrims for Mecca foundered at about 100 miles from Jeddah. 
All on board were drowned, with the exception of a few, who saved them- 
sclyes by holding to some loose spars. ; 


In Corsica a young man and woman, having become attached to each 
other, wished to be married, but an aunt of the young man energetically 
objected to it, as the woman was much the oldest, ‘This so excited the 
woman that she went and shot the aunt dead. 


Tur Diayity or an Eant of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 


Ireland has been granted to the Earl of gli . i i 
eine has best g glinton. Mis title will be the 
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THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 


Marylebone is in a fix. The honour of representing the largest and 
wealthiest constituency in the kingdom is going a begging. ‘There is at 
least a dozen noted men anxious for seats in Parliament, but not one 
of them would venture upon Marylebone. The cost of an election is 
too great; the people are too exacting upon their members. Bernal 
Osborne looked and longed, and turned away. A seat in Parliament is 
very desirable just now, but goods may be bought too dear. Layard 
was thought of, but declined the expensive honour; as did also Sir 
Joshua Walmesley. And so Marylebone is driven to choose between 
two nobodies— Major Lyon and Lord Fermoy. Major Lyon I know 


| not; but Lord Fermoy, who, it is said, will be the member, is the Mr. 


Edmund Burke Roche who sat in the House of Commons for Cork 
county from 1537 to 1855, when he was made an Irish peer. Lord 
Fermoy is connected, through his mother's family, with the celebrated 
Edmund Burke, and hence his name. His Lordship is forty-four years 
old. When he was in the House he ranked as a Radical Reformer, a 
Repealer, and advocate of tenant right. He occasionally spoke, but 
never astonished the House by his eloquence. It is strange that Mary- 
lebone, which includes within its boundaries so much of the rank and 
the wealth of the metropolis, should be driven to take an Irish peer for 
its representative. . : : 

The first fight in the new Parliament will come off on the election 
of a Chairman of Ways and Means. ‘The Conservatives will propose 
Mr. Walpole; the Liberals, Mr. Massey. Mr. Walpole was talked of 
as Speaker when the late Speaker retired; but in the late Par- 
liament there was no chance for him. It is felt, however, by his party 
that ‘something ought to be done for Walpole,’’ and as the Con- 
servative party is now stronger in the House, and as the right hon. 
gentleman is universally popular, and has many personal friends on 
the Liberal side, it has been dea that there may be a chance for him. 
Mr. Massey was Under-Secretary for the Home Department in the 
Palmerston Government, and expected, no doubt, an appointment in 
the new Ministry; but, as the Radicals demanded a certain number of 
seats, no room could be found for Mr. Massey. Of the two, I should 
say that Mr. Massey is the fittest for the place. Both are lawyers, 
and both are familiar with the practice of Parliament, but Mr. Massey, 
I think, would be more prompt and decisive in the chair. ‘he salary 
of the post is £1800 a year, and the holder of the office seldom leaves 
it until he thinks proper to resign. ‘The duties of the Chairman of 
Ways and Means are very onerous. Ile takes the chuir whenever the 
House goes into Committee, whether of supply or on bills; and besides 
this he has important duties to perform in his office, where all ‘* private 
bills” are sent to be examined, in order that no clause infringing upon 
Crown rights or public Acts may be smuggled through. ‘To aid him in 
the performance of these duties he has a couple of clerks allowed him. 

No Reform Bill is possible this Session. It is now July. Ina 
month grouse-shooting will begin, and London will be unendurable. 
Meanwhile there are the Estimates, the Budget, Foreign Affairs, &c., 
to be attended to. And so the House is to meet in November, when 
the Reform Bill will be launched, and the election petitions tried. 
Ifa Reform Bill were now to be proposed, it must drop at the proro- 
gation of the House ; but at the rising of the House in the winter it will 
not drop, as the House will not then be prorogued, but only adjourned. 
I am afraid Gladstone will be again returned for Oxford University. 
* Afraid !’’ I think I hear some of your readers say. ** Why, ought not 
such a man to be in Parliament?” Of course he ought; but I am 
anxious that he should go there free, and not clogged and loggered as 
he has hitherto been. Depend upon it that Gladstone would be a very 
different man if he represented another place. He is like a lark tied 
toastring pegged down to the earth. Every time he soars he is 
jerked back by the consciousness that he must not shock the antique poli- 
tical and ecclesiastical prejudices of the Oxford fogies. It would be 
doing an immense service to Mr. Gladstone and to the country to cut 
that hampering string once and for ever. 

Some two years since M. Guizot, returning from Paris after a series 
of business interviews with Louis Napoleon, said to an intimate English 
friend, ‘* You have often told me that the impression left on your mind 
after having met that man constantly here in society, at Gore House, 
where he might be supposed to throw off any restraint, and elsewhere, 
was that he wasa fool. I told you at the time that, from what I had 
observed, I was half disposed to agree with you; now I am no longer in 
doubt; 1 am perfectly certain of it.’’ Were the astute rvsé ex-Minister 
and his friend, one of the clearest-headed, stronyest-brained of editors, 
right in their verdict, or is this double-distilled Dutchman, this taciturn, 
immobile, bent-browed potentate an inscrutable mystery? Has he 
natural wisdom hidden behind that crumpled forehead ; has he inherited 
that weird book of Destiny which schooboys buy and secretly peruse, 
firmly believing that it contains the essence of the Great Napoleon’s 
luck ; or has he merely got his hand in and is making a succession of the 
luckiest ‘‘flukes’’? We were very merry and facetious at the idea of 
his becoming a soldier, and chaffed his powers of strategy long before 
we knew whether he possessed them or not. The Comic Journal 
(which from its recent portraits of him asa good-looking man has gone 
back to the old hooknose, the Jew, and burglar-curl notion) was 
specially funny on his weak points. But if the battle of Solferino is 
the result of those studies in the fortress of Ham—if the bloodiest victory 
within the memory of living people is somtehing more than mere 
accident—then have we all been grievously out in our reckoning. It the 
letters of the correspondents of English journals are to be credited, his 
has been the whole plan of this campaign, which has hitherto been a 
series of unchecked successes. He hears everything, listening atten- 
tively, and he prescribes his own course of action, and has it implicitly 
followed out. It cannot be denied that throughout his proceedings, 
more especially in his telegrams and official despatches, there is a dash 
of charlatanerie and theatrical display ; but it must be recollected that 
this is as much national as individual, is indeed an integral portion 
of the French character, and, looking at mere bare fact, we must allow 
that his generalship has hitherto been as extraordinarily successful as 
his sovereignty. 

Our rivers are beginning to favour us with their usual summer 
odours. The Thames has for some time made itself offensive to 
the nostrils of all compelled to cross the bridges, and by a report 
from Dr. Letheby we have the gratifying intelligence that itis far from 
being at its worst; that we may expect far more pestiferous exhala- 
tions ; and that throwing lime into the mouths of the sewers does not 
have the slightest effect. ‘This is in direct opposition to the opinion of 
Dr. Allen Miller, of King’s College, who, in a report to the Board of 
Works, recommended the use of lime, or some more powerful 
deodorising agent. And the summer is upon us, and not one step has 
been taken in this matter of vital importance, and while Thwaites, 
D'Iffanger, Leslie, and Co, are talking dull platitudes, such subjects 
as these are put aside and forgotten; but they will, nevertheless, call 
themselves to our remembrance. Already Jacob Omnium, guiding 
that lengthy horse which has taken the place of the stout eob through 
the crowd in Rotten-row, has suffered from the miasma arising from 
the fetid Serpentine, and a leader in the Times, condemnatory of the 
nuisance, recommends Mr. Fitzroy, the new head of the Board of 
Works, to treat that pestilential pool as the ornamental water in St. 
James's Park was treated under Lord Llanover's régime, 

Poor old Baron Knesebeck, the faithful adherent of the Cambrid-e 
family, is gone at last, at a good old age. He was apparently never 
absent from the late Duke’s side, modelled himself upon him, and copied 
his every action, Some years ago I recollect seeing the Count St. 
Aulaire, the French Ambassador, and the Countess, the Duke of 
Cambridge, and Baron Knesebeck in the north gallery at Exeter Hall 
during the performance of un oratorio. The old Duke, while paying 
the most polite attention to Madame St. Aulaire, occasionally turued 
from her and beat time to the music vigorously witha large musie-book 
which he held in his hand. Baron Knesebeck piacidly slumbered 
through most of the entertainment, except when the Duke’s movements 
aroused him, when, waking up and seeing what was going on, he 
would immediately set to work at beating time with is music-book, in 
most ludicrous imitation of his master. He was afaithful servant, and his 
Services were duly appreciated, for the Court Newsman stated that the 
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Duchess and the Princes Mary would actually refrain from accepting 
invitations until ofter his funeral, 
My observations on the opera last week have called forth the follow- 


ing letter from a gentleman, who verities his statement by his name 


and address :— 
TO THR LOUNGER AT THF CLUBS. 

r, nddress a f lines to you in cons quence of your 
remar} t “the press should have the to speak out,” 
and be ‘with you in your conclusion t the failure of 
the Italian opera arives from indifference on the part of the middle classes 
to that kind of entertainment. At five minutes after ten this morning I 
went to the box-office of Drury-lane Theatre, to take either stalls or seats 
in the dress boxes for * Don Giovanni” on Thursday next, the first an- 

mincement of the performance having been made in yesterday’s Observer. 
[ wis informed there wire no seats to let for Thursday ; and, on my in- 


ie little blue office— 
e, sure enough, they 
ertised prices. Surely this case 
my opinion, it gives the clue to 


y could be had, was referred to 
t heatre, whe 


the ¢ 
ion; and, in 
rprises. 


id others who were connected with her Majesty’s Theatre. 
it, Mr. Lumley’s boxkeeper-i 
ry Lane, Was present whe ation was made. Mr. Smith, dur- 
his own season at Christmas, kept faith with the public. At that time, 

ake places, you were not referred to the “little blue 
and the consequence was the theatre was always full. But now the 
ery properly, will not put up with the attempted fraud of the double 
», and those who do go to Drury Lane with free admissions are obliged 
to arimit that the theatre is always half empty. Do you think that Mr. Albert 
Smith would have reached even one hundred nights if he had referred those 
who went to take places at the Hall to the “ little blue office,” where they 
would have to pay double price? Would Robson be able to play one piece 
for six months if he sent all his audience to Sams’ or Mitchell's?) Most cer- 
tainly not. 
public, must not be taken ¢ 


Mr. 


a proof that the middle classes would not 
patronise this class of entertainment if introduced and managed without 
imposition. Let it be evident that places can be had at the prices adver- 
tised and there would soon be a different result. 

I must apologise for troubling you at such length, but, as an admirer of 
the drama, both lyrical and **farcical,’’ I cannot help making an appeal to 
you to exert your influence to upset a system which contains so much 
wrong. Your obedient servant, 

Jun 27. One or THE Pvsric. 
This letter requires no comment; such conduct on the part of the 
opera management is simply suicidal. 

The first number of ‘Once a Week’’ is published. There are 
some very pretty easy verses by Mr. Shirley Brooks, and some which 
are not very remarkable by Mr. Tom Taylor; a pleasant science-paper, 
hy Mr. G. H. Lewes; the ecmmencement of a story by Mr. Charles 
Reade, and a tale “from the Norse,” by Mr. Dasent. Good names 
these, and good articles, except the last; perhaps, which is not very 
interesting. A short story, called ‘* The Original Bunhouse,” would, 
{ should think, have been rejected by Ainsworth. Of the illustrations, 
which are numerous, several are by Mr. Leech, Leech-y; girls with 
rather refroussé noses, liberal display of shoulders, the Leech-ian eyes 
made with three pencil-strokes, and the usual round hats, and wind- 
hlown hair and dresses—of course all very pretty, graceful, and natural. 
Mr. Millais contributes a very dark cut of a girl overcome with 
rief at the news of the battle of Magenta—the pose very natural, and 
the drawing capital. Mr. Tenniel has a very spirited drawing; but 
perhaps the best in the number is one by Mr. Keene, which is Albert 
Durer-ish in its quaintness and excellence. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
A NEW SYSTEM OF TELEGRAPH. 

In these days of Faraday lectures attended by Royal children, and 
Kensington Museums crowded by the multitude, we are all, to a certain 
extent, scientific amateurs, and devote ourselves to science questions 
with a zeal and an ignorance which must puzzle the real professors. 
Telegraphic experiments are especially interesting, and any new light 
thrown upon this question, which possesses a domestic interest cast- 
ing mere scientific value far into the background, will be received 
gratefully. In this frame of mind we must hail a pamphlet on the 
Globe Telegraph,* treating of the use of the earth for the transmission 
of electric signals, by Mr. Septimus Beardmore, well known as a 
skilled and enterprising civil engineer, with great gratification. Some 
ot the inquiries that he has instituted are of great value, if the in- 
ferences which he has drawn from them be correct. But we must 
t that the result of the practical tests which he has applied to his 
ention does not carry to our mind that conviction of its value with 
whieh it appears to have impressed the author. ‘That the invention, as 
it stands, deserves the fullest trial, and is at once simple and beautiful, 
no one, probably, will be disposed to deny; but that it is capable of 
realising, even in part, the anticipations of the patentee is a wholly 
different matter. The Globe Telegraph is, correctly speaking, 
a globe battery. We do not gather from the specification that 
Mr. Beardmore contemplates the employment of anything more 
than a slightly-modified form of the present telegraphic in- 
strument. In principle his improvement wholly consists in the 
abolition of local batteries, and the substitution of a plate of positive 
metal buried in the earth at the termination of one telegraphic terminal 
station, and a plate of negative metal similarly treated at the other. 
‘She ordinary conducting-wire suspended in the air forms one-half of 
the circuit between these plates, and the earth acts on the exciting 
medium, and, as heretofore, forms the remaining half of the circuit. 
Mr. Beardmore states that, although the plates are a hundred, perhaps a 
thousand, miles apart, sufficient electricity of a low intensity can thus 
be generated for the purposes of the electric telegraph. It is to be 
regretted that he has not substantiated his assertion by publishing the 
results of more conclusive tests than his invention has hitherto sus- 
tained. His railway experiments are valueless as proofs ; his Guernsey 
trip is not fruitful in results. Mr. Beardmore is, however, so candid 
both in his failures and successes that it would be unjust to him not to 
admit that he appears to us to have paused in his practical experiment 
rather from an over confidence in the truth of his reasonings than from any 
apprehension of the experiments failing to produce the expected results, 
If he could have stated ‘‘ my earth batteries were joined up at Guernsey 
and Southampton simultaneously at a given sigual, and the Guernsey 
cilice sent to and received from the Southampton office signals at the 
rate of so many words per minute, with clear marks and perfect dots, 
or with sharp galvanometrical deflections,’ such a paragraph would 
have been worth fifty of his theoretical tables on the relation of battery 
surface to distance. His reasoning on the secondary importance of 
insulation under the proposed system of earth batteries is apparently 
sound; his arrangement of metal for the conversion of positives plates 
into negative plates—thus transmitting the positive current invariably 
through the earth, and using the line wire only for the return half of 
the circuit—is, whether original or not, exceedingly beautiful. It is 
“n ominous clause, however, in the specilication that contemplates the 
contingency in which he could use ‘‘two, three, or more insulated 
Wires, where one wire has hitherto alone been employed.” 

Every one will wish Mr. Beardmore succes; and no one can show 
their sincerity more clearly than by recommending him to obtain the 
premises of the Electric ‘!'elegraph Company to test his invention with 
am actual needle or pointing instrument over two or three hundred 
miles of one of their overground and ene ef their subterranean circuits. 
W ae this is done the value of the patent can be more correctly esti- 
mated, 

We will say nothing, if you please, of earth currents, technically so 
called: sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 


ief, who has been transf-rred to | 


Surely, then, the rotten system of the opera, which disgusts the | 
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used by candidates and voters to carry out their respective ends. Mr. 
Dodgson (Mr. C, Mathews), a sharp country attorney without 
practice, finding two clubs of very venal voters ready to be pur- 
chased, persuades a high-spirited, dashing lady, Mis. Honeybun 
(Mrs. C. Mathews), to have her henpecked husband put in nomi- 
uation. This poor fellow’s money and promises (made for 
him by others) effect so much good that he has a strong 
chance of being returned, which would be the direst punishment that 
could possibly be inflicted on him. But he is saved by the machina- 
tions of a young barrister, who is in love with his daughter, and who, 
on condition that he receives the young lady’s hand and a sum of money 
to clear his election expenses, goes in to oppose him and heads him at 
the poll. This slight thread of plot is elaborated by the wittiest 
dialogue and very good acting. Mr. Compton shines pre-eminent ; and 
Messrs. ©, Mathews, Buckstone, Clark, Braid, and Rogers act with 
much spirit. The piece was entirely successful. 


| Literature, 


—¢—_— 


By the Author of “Dives and Lazarus.” 
Judd and Glass.” 

In this unpretending shape, with a bad title, and evidently by an 
unpractised writer, we introduce to our readers a book of very great 
merit in the natural school of story-telling. We should be glad to be 
instrumental in helping it to the widest possible circulation among all 
sorts of readers, glad in the interest of healthy morality and just views 
of life and conduct. But let no one of weak nerve encounter, incon- 
siderately, its almost intolerable life-likeness of painful detail. If the 
story is chiefly an invention, we should claim for its author a genius 
second only to that of Daniel Defoe. If it is merely atranscript, still we 
are puzzled where to place the transcriber, if not in a similar rank. Let 
us take it as it is, and give our readers some idea of a tale of real life 
which is real in very terrible earnest, whether ‘‘ founded on fact” or 


A Tale for the Phartsees. 


ot. 

“* A Tale for the Pharisees” is usually written on what we may cell the 
principle of the Vortex, pure and simple. ‘The lesson of charity is urged 
upon grounds suggested by a picture of some fellow-creature suddenly 
drawn into a whirlpool of passion (we use the customary phraseology 
of such things) and promptly plunged into irretrievable guilt. 
This is a common occurrence, no doubt; but when the victim of 
the Vortex is represented, as he generally is, as a person of fine 
feelings axd high star we all resent the idea of his being 
80 acgoe' ‘“‘drawn’’ and ‘plunged ” into sin. ‘The thing is not in 
nature, unless there be an original propension in the character to the 
particular wrong, whatever it may be; and if we had known that pro- 
pension from a fair statement of the man’s character at starting we 
should have foreseen his fall. So that we feel cheated out of our 
surprise when we find that he sins blackly, and give him only 
a very reluctant half-sympathy after all. This is the stagey 
way of appealing to ‘‘ the Pharisees,’ and always does more harm 
than good, encouraging the wicked, and puzzling the well-meaning. 
In opposition to the Vortex pure and pt principle of appeal stands 
the principle which combines the Vortex, as initiating a wrong career, 
and the force of very long-continued circumstantial entanglement, in 
addition, to carry it to its goal. But the intelligence and the dramatic 
faculty requisite for appealing to the Pharisees on this principle are 
rarely found together. One man sees, but he cannot tell a story. 
Another could tell the story, but he cannot see. The author of this 
book can do both; and he works out the lesson of his narrative in the 
teeth, not only of the moral disapprobation, but of the disgust, which 
is sometimes excited—a task, we need not say, of extreme, almost 
unconquerable, difficulty, 

A gentleman is present at the post-mortem examination of the body 
of a woman who had been taken to a hospital, after being run over, 
tipsy, by a carriage. She had had a bad character for drunkenness, 
‘ assaults,”’ and so forth, and her hands were hard with prison labour. 
When the gentleman enters, the skin of the skull covers that of the face, 
and prevents his seeing the features; but it is afterwards drawn back, 
and he is struck both with their beauty and their nobleness of moral 
expression, which he mentions to his friend the chaplain of the place. 
This leads to a disclosure of the dead woman's story, and of that story 
the bock is composed. Now, the problem was this—how to dismiss 
this woman from her last ‘‘ assault” and her last drunken fit to a 
shameful grave. carrying with her battered and ignominious corpse the 
sympathies of the reader. That problem the author has triumphantly 
worked out. Murgaret is all but worshipped, as well as wept over, 
before she disappears; and that ‘‘ Pharisee’’ a a bad way who does 
not, as he closes the took, rate his own safe,"respectable virtues at a 
low figure, and change places with the Other, saying, “‘ God be 
merciful to me, a sinner!” 

Margaret was a handsome Kentish girl who came up to service in 
London, and, after surmounting a serious temptation, married George 
Meadows, a handsome, intelligent postman. The pair went into 
the greengrocery line at Camberwell, and had one son. He, 
poor, weak lad, fell into bad hands, and robbed his employer. The 
father died of consumption without having heard of the theft, 
and the mother became aware of it while her husband’s corpse 
was yet unburied. She redeemed her son this time by giving 
up every penny of her savings, and throwing herself on the world 
in service again. Her career was still more than unblemished— 
it was noble. With her boy she had unceasing trouble; and, once 
more, at the instigation of a heartless woman, he robs his em- 
ployers. The mother finds the cash-box under his bed, goes and 
changes a marked bank- note out of it in such a way that she is sure of 
being apprehended for theft, and is committed, tried, and sentenced to 
penal servitude for her son’s crime! Her son cannot help her by taking 
the blame on himself (the precise thy the book discloses), and goes 
abroad to earn money with which to make his mother welcome there 
when her term should be run out. But consumption overtakes him 
too, and he dies. ‘The mother, released from gaol, gets slopwork to 
do, and still lives an excellent, self-denying life. By “‘ circumstances” 
of neighbourhood and lodgment, she gets entangled innocently in a 
bloody. drunken brawl, in which an old prison mate discloses 
her antecedents. By-and vi still pure and still honest (as 
she always continues), but badgered about from misery to misery, 
helping all and helped of scarce any, the brain and heart sore 
and sick, this fond mother of a lost son takes a little gin as 
a narcotic, Once, under its influence, living on nothing a day, 
and horribly earning it, she stabs some ruffian who, not knowing how 
hard he hit, insulted her long-enduring motherhood. Prison, prison 
again—a brief, sad outcast life (still pure and honest)—and then death 
in the street from an internal rupture on being run over. Andis this 
the end? A pauper’s funeral for this woman? Why, the most 
hardened novel-devourer grows hysterical as he reads, and calls for a 
chariot of fire and a body guard of angels for Saint Margaret Meadows ! 

All attempts to give an adequate idea of the vividness and naturalness 
with which the story is told must fail. We can only say, beg, borrow, 
or steal the book, read it at one sitting, if you ean (but we defy you), 
and thenk Heaven that such a lesson has been vouchsafed to you. But, 
after all this dulness, we may give a specimen of the minutely humorous 
painting of some of the lighter scenes. Margaret, in service, is going 


house want to see ler before she is off :— 


ABOVE AND BELOW STAIRS, 
Quictly as things had been arranged, it could not he hidden from the 
young ladies that Margaret had purchased a new bonnet, and had also had 
a new dress made, and, knowing from their own feclings that purchases of 


natorally most anxious to see the preparation for conquest; but both 
Margarct and the cook had determined not to gratify their curiosity. ‘Lhe 
oung ladies, however, were not easily to be got rid of. Two of them, after 


* youngest, a particularly sharp girl, 


out with the postman for the first time, and “ the young ladies”’ of the | 
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rooms, 80 as to command the staircase. Cook, however, was not to be over- 
come. She had just been up stairs to give a finishing touch to Margaret 
when, finding the youngest daughter looking out from the bed-room, an 

knowing the others to be waiting in the parlour, she, without knocking at 
the door, walked into the drawing-room. 

“If you please, ma’am,”’ she said, ‘it’s impossible for me to do my work 
in the kitchen if the young ladies are continually running in and out; I 
am sure the place is more like a Bedlam than anything else. I do all I can 
to do my duty, but if Lam,” &c, 

‘“Now, cook, pray don’t worry me; Iam not well. Why do you let them 
come into the kitchen at all!’” 

** Well, ma’am,” said the cook, ‘it’s no use my saying anything. It’sno 
use my trying all I can do to give satisfaction,” &c. 

“You had better send the young ladies to me, and I will speak to them,” 
said Mrs. Johnson. 

** Yes, ma’am,” said the cook; and they were immediately sent to their 
mamma, 

Margaret profited by the opportunity to slip down stairs and out of the 
house, but not so rapidly as entirely to escape observation ; for the youngest 


a 


| daughter was heard to say to her sisters, as they left the drawing-room, 


ca straw bonnet on with cherry-coloured ribbons, and the cook’s 
shawl,’ 

The male characters in the story are not so well done as the female. 
Sarah Beaman is admirably painted, and the whole of the Australian 
episode is told with ghastly power. We half-suspect grave faults of 
literary art in this “ Tale for the Pharisees; but it must be a critic 
of a wiry mental constitution that ferrets them out. Our worst fear of 
all is that “the Pharisees” in general won’t have courage to read it 
through, and will so miss the teaching. 


Vicissitudes or Italy since the Congress of Vienna. 
Gretron, London: Routledge and Co. 
This volume, of over three hundred pages, is an expanded reprint from 
the British and Foreign Evangelical Review. It is a really well- 
written and reliable book, and as *‘ impartial’ as we ever wish ehistery 
to be. The perfectly impartial historian is not only that “faultless 
monster whom the world ne’er saw,’’ but he isa monster whom the 
world will, as one man, kick out when it does see him ! 


By A. L. V. 


Confessions of a Too-Generous Young Lady. Witha Later Continua- 
tion. London: Saunders, Utley, and Co, 


Tris is a one-volume story, witha moral founded on a thunderstorm, 
as follows :— 

THE EVE OF THE WEDDING, 

The evening before, Algernon and I had been watching the eunset ; it 
was gorgeous, but threatening. ‘So, perhaps, may our life be, stormy, 

et beautiful,” he murmured; ‘those sweet rose tints emblematise the 

eauty of happiness, those menacing purples foreshadow the grandeurs of 
the tempest, and see—the divine light of the hidden sun glorifies their rich 
darkness, and thus may the heavenly radiance of love gild our trials |” 

“So be it!” I returned, ‘‘the glory of the tempest is preferable to the 
dead twilight of the shroud-like mist. The stern toils and trials of life, 
when sanctified by holy aims, are better for the soul than the lifeless calms 
of unvarying pleasure and utter rest.” 


In the “later continuation’’ this couple get “the glory of the 
tempest,’’ in the shape of the husband being sold up in consequence of 
the wife's extravagance, and also in the drowning of their little boy. 
In spite of some left-handed construction and trivial sentiment, this 
fragment of a book contains passages of good natural writing, which 
suggest that if the authoress had been trained to the craft she might 


have produced nice stories for easy reading. We should not be sorry to 
meet her again. 


Government Suprort ror Ririe Crvns.—The new Secretary at War 
has intimated that the Government, as a modification of what the late 
Ministry did, intend to furnish rifles as far as may be necessary for the in- 
struction of members of rifle clubs. One rifle out of five will supplied, 
that number being sufficient for all purposes of practice. In case, how- 
ever, of the corps being called out for duty, the Government will supply the 
whole number required, reserving to themselves the right of ownership, 
and requiring that the arms should be properly taken care of. 


Our Nava Arvarrs.—The Times says :—“ We are requested to state 
that the reduction in the number of seamen which took place after the 
Crimean war was accomplished without prematurely discharging those who 
had taken service for a specific period of time. ¢ circumstances under 
which this sudden and, as it now proves, prejudicial diminution of our 
naval force took place were as follow:—The demand for the cessation of 
the war income-tax forced the Government to bring the Military and Naval 
Estimates within the limits of the revenue as it would stand when the 
extra ninepence was taken off. To carry out obj the seamet. 
who had not engaged for a specific time were dismissed ; and, though these 
had doubtless quitted the merchant service with the idea that they were to 
have something like permanent employment in the Navy, and were not to 
be sent adrift in eighteen months, yet, as no contract for a certain period of 
employment had aed entered ear it ee be erry faith was broken 
with them. As to those engag ‘or a specific od of service, were 
simply allowed their immediate discharge if they chose to tne A 
great number did so, and thus the number of seamen for the ensuing 
year was brought within the limits of the available revenue. So far as the 
non-dismissal of those whom the Government could not legally dismiss may 
be considered as keeping faith with the seamen, we must admit that the 
Admiralty has just grounds for defence; but it is well known that the 
wholesale discharge of men—of all, it appears, who were not enga; for a 
definite period—has created much ill-fecling among a class on whom the 
country’s safety depends.” 


M. Junie 1x Trovnte.—Jullien went to Paris in May last, and was 
arrested for non-payment of a bill of exchange. In order to obtain his 
release from prison he had himself declared a bankrupt. M. Delepierre, 
who holds the bill of exchange, applied to the Tribunal of Commerce te 
order the declaration of bankruptcy to be set aside, on the ground that M. 
Jullien had been naturalised as an Englishman, and could not, therefore, 
enjoy the privileges of a Frenchman in a case of bankruptcy. Jullien, is» 
reply, represented that as the letters of naturalisation he had obtained i» 
England stipulated that he could be neither a member of Parliament nor » 
Minister of the Crown, nor a grand dignitary of State, he could not be con- 
sidered an English subject, but only as a denizen of England; that letters 
of full nat sation in England can only be accorded by Parliament, 
whereas his had been given by a Minister; and that, having returned to 
France, he had recovered his French nationality. But the tribunal held 
that, having obtained all the rights and privileges of a British subject, 
absent from certain restrictions, allowed by an Act of Parliament of 1832, 
and having taken the oath of submission and allegiance to the Queen of 
England, he was a naturalised Englishman, and consequently could not 
be d a bankrupt in France. 


Prison Discrphink In Amenica.—An ancient mode of pusishment for 
the refractory has been revived at the Sing Sing Prison, consisting of a box 
about three feet square, and as high as the tallest man. ‘The convict enters 
by a door and puts his head through a hole in the top, after which a sliding 
collar of wood is fastened around his neck and keeps him in his place. A 
false bottom in the box is raised or lowered, by means of a pulley, so that 
it may be adapted to the height of the man to be punished. ‘This bottom 
is so raised as to bend the convict’s legs at the knees. He cannot 
straighten up nor can he kneel down without suspending. himself by the 
neck—he must bear his weight by his muscles alone, for his knees can touch 
nothing to sustain them in position. It is impossible to believe that any- 
body could endure this torture for more than a few minutes without great 
risk of life. Last week a tall, stalwart negro was taken out of it with ani- 
mation so far suspended that resuscitation was for a long time doubtful.—- 
New York Police Gazette. 

Deatn spy Horners.--A letter dated ‘*The Nerbuddah at Behra Gh&t, 
near Jubbulpore, May 15,’’ says :—‘* A most melancholy accident occurred 
here on the 10th inst. Two European gentlemen belonging to the Indian 
Railway Company—viz., Messrs. Armstrong and Boddington—were survey= 
ing a place called Bunder Coode, for the purpese of throwing a bridge across 
the Nerbudda, the channel of which, being in this place from ten to fifty 
yards wide, is fathomless, having white marble rocks rising perpendicularly 
on either side from 100 to 150 feet high, and beetling fearfully in some parts. 
Suspended in the recesses of these marble rocks are numerous large hornets’ 
nests, the inmates of which are ready to descend upon any unlucky wight 
who may venture to disturb their repose. Now, as the boats of these 


| European surveyors were passing up the river a cloud of these insects over 


the kind generally meant mischief to some man’s peace of mind, they were | 


| having made preparations for making a cake in the kitchen, stationed them- | x 
selves in the parlour, there being ho patients there for the moment, and the | mark of respect. The other gentleman, Mr. Armstrong, 
d placed herself in one of the bede although very severely stung, are out of danger. 


wheimed them. The boatmen, as well as the two gentlemen, jumped over- 
board; but alas! Mr. Boddington, who swam, and had succeeded in clinging 
toa marble block, was again attacked, and, being unable any longer to 
resist the assaults of the countless hordes of his infuriated winged foes, threw 
himself into the depths of the water never to rise again, On the fourth day 
his corpse was discovered floating on the water, and was interred with every 

and his boatmen, 
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ISOURA. 


Isovra, a small village 
about five miles from Ales- 
sandria, is situated on the banks 
of the Scrivia, and was one of 
the first places in which the 
French army took up a position 
to watch the movements of the 
Austrians. From the summit 
of the mountains which sur- 
round the village the Austrian 
camp was easily discernible, so 
that it was quite impossible for 
the French to be taken by sur- 
prise. The village, which has 
an antiquated appearance, is 
extremely picturesque; and 
there are some fine old chAteaux 
in, the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the bridges across the 
Scrivia, which the reader will 
observe represented in the an- 
nexed Engraving. 


MONT CENIS. 


Tur subjoined Illustration 
depicts the passage of French 
troops into Piedmont across 
Mont Cenis, the principal 
mountain of the Cottian Alps, 
at the period that the allies of 
Sardinia were hastening to 
rescue her from. the perilous 
position in which she was 
placed consequent upon the 
Austrian declaration of war. 
Situated about two-thirds of 
the way up the mountain is the 
famous monastery said to have 
been founded by the great 
Charlemagne. In 1802 Napo- 
leon I. stopped here for a 
while ; and by his orders a bar- 
rack, a church, and a crene- 
lated wall were added to the 
building. ‘'wo years later Pope 
Pius VII. fell ill here while on 
his way home from Paris, where 
he had been to officiate at the 
coronation of the Emperor. 


AA PON 
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FYRENOCH TROOPS CROSSING MONT CENIS, 


SIR JOHN LAWRENCE. 


Aw address to Sir John Law- 
rence, signed by seven thousand 
persons, was presented to him 
on Friday week by a_distin- 

uished deputation at Willis’s 
Rooms. The Bishop of London 
presided at the meeting. 
—He addressed Sir John Law- 
rence, referring in emphatic 
terms to his services in India. 
The question of introducing the 
Bible into Government schools 
in India formed an important 
part of the Bishop’s address, 
He said :-— 

When we were told by men of 
great experience that, however 
desirable it was to give a Chris- 
tian character to our education 
in India, it might lead to ano- 
ther outbreak such as we had 
lately witnessed, I confess for my 
own part I did feel very anxious 
to hear what would be said on 
this subject by some one whose 
knowledge was really practical 
and extensive in this matter. 
And when we had your testi- 
mony that, to the best of your 
belief, there was no such danger 
to be apprehended, I for one con- 
sidered the question as settled. 
I believe that is the feeling of 
the whole country; for there is 
no man who would undertake to 
say, from one end of England to 
the other, he would not desire 
that the education of India should 
be Christian, if the thing could 
be done; and here we have the 
best authority for believing that 
it can. I heartily coincide with 
you in your opinion that before 
the Bible could be beneficially 
introduced into the Government 
schools you must have competent 
teachers. I do not think any 
very great good could arise from 
a Heathen or a Deist giving lec- 
tures upon the New Testament ; 
and I think the scriptural in- 
struction in our schools should 
be such as not merely to acquaint 
the natives with the dates and 
geography of the history of our 
Lord, <but also to imbue their 
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minds with Christian principle, and make a pure Christian’morality the 


basis of their future lives. 


In his reply Sir John said :— 


You have been good enough to attribute tofme a large share of the credit _ 


2», + 


eco 
smo 


which is considered due to those who fought to maintain the supremacy of 
England and secure the safety of her people, so sorely jeopardised in the 
late dreadful struggle in India. I am grateful for the good opinion of my 
countrymen, and deem their suffrages the highest honour I could gain. 
_There were, however, in that crisis many men by my side who are fairly 
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entitled tofparticipate in this distinction, and whose services I have endea- 
voured to bring to notice. All, however, which we did was no more than 
our duty, and even our immediate interest. It was no more than the neces- 
sities of our position impelled us to attempt. Our sole chance of escape was 
to resist to the last. The path of honour, of duty, and of safety, was clearly 
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—— 


marked out for us. The desperation of our circumstances nerved us to the , 


uttermost. We had no retreat, no scope for compromise. That we were 
eventually successful against the fearful odds which beset us was alone the 
work of ‘the great God whv so mercifully vouchsafed His protection. 
Nothing but a series of miracles saved us. To Him, therefore, alone is the 
glory due. I see no valid reason for changing the opinion which I expressed 
on the expediency of allowing tbe Bible to be read in all our schools and 
colleges in India by those who desire te do so. Far from apprebending evil 
from this liberty, I believe that the results for some years would be scarcely 
perceptible. In progress of time, no doubt, however, the seed which was 
sown would bring forth fruit. It is not possible to introduce Western learn- 


ing and science into India without leading its people to throw off their own | 


faith. If this I 
lities for acquiring a knowledge of the true faith. ) 
Policy, not only as Christians, but as statesmen. — Had the mutineers of 
the Bengal army possessed some insight into the principles of the Christian 


sition be correct, surely we are bound to give them fuci- 


ee 


This is our true | 


religion they would never have been misled in the manner they were; they | 


would never have banded themselves together to avenge imaginary wrongs. 
Tgnorance in all ages has been productive of error and delusion. 
formed no exception to this rule. I pray that the misfortunes entailed by 
this mutiny may teach England true wisdom, without which her tenure of 
India can never prove prosperous and enduring. 


OPERA AND CONCERTS. 


Mercadante’s ‘Il Giuramento,”’ which was to have been produced at 
the Royal Italian Operaon T'uesday evening, was postponed in consequence 
of the indisposition of Signor Mario. The ‘* Pardon de Plotrmel” 
will, in all probability, be brought out next week. M. Meyerbeer has 

arrived to superintend the rehearsals. Madame Miolan- 

0, who is to play the part of Dinorah, is also in London, and, 
before the production of Meyerbeer’s work, will make her appearance 
as Rosina, in ‘ The Barber of Seville.” 

At Drury Lane the great attraction of the moment is the 
“Huguenots,” with Mademoiselle Titiens, who, in the part of Valentina, 
creates as much sensation as if she had not played it all last season at 
Her Majesty's Theatre. In the duet with Marcel (Marini), and, above 
all, in the grand, unapproachable duet with Raoul (Giuglini), she acts 
ee and sings with the truest accent of passion that can be heard. 
The whole opera is well played, and the grand concerted and choral 
pieces are given with an ensemble and a largeness of effect which had 
not previously been attained at the Drury Lane Opera. Signor 
Fagotti’s De Revers could scarcely be surpassed. The gentleman, too, 
who sang the couplets of the Huguenot soldier was both willin 
and able to sing in tune; indeed, the ‘ Rataplan’’ chorus was, in all 
respects, rendered to perfection. Mademoiselle Brambilla has a thin 
voice, but of pleasing quality. The thoroughly French music of 
the Queen is not suited to her, but there is no reason why she 
should not in time become an efficieht singer of Italian music. The 
worst-represented partin the opera is that of the Page, by Mademoiselle 
Lemaire, who, in spite of her voeal capabilities, fails to make the part 
interesting. Of Giuglini’s Raoul we have often spoken in these 


columns, Latterly he has adopted the energetic mode of singing, 
though in our opinion guid is alone suited to him. 
How is he to be languid, it will, perhaps, be asked, when 


laying the part of Raoul to the Valentina of Mdlle. Titiens? 

e can understand the difficulty, and, further, we are willing 
to admit that Signor one does his best to interpret his part in 
its true dramatic spirit. But, like “the quality of merey,” the best 
quality of acting ‘*is not strained.’’ As to Signor Giuglini’s voice, it 
may be said that it was never in such admirable condition as at pre- 
sent. That, at all events, has not been strained. 

_Mdlle. Piccolomini has returned from America, with additional 
liveliness and a fresh stock of unbecoming pertness. Whether the 
applause of the loafers, the spiflicators, the hard-eggs, the know- 
nothings, &c., has had the effect of urging on Mdlle. Piccolomini 
from bad to worse, or whether her present style of performance is 
simply the natural development of her former style, we, of course, 
cannot ay but she certainly vulgarises Mozart’s Zerlina most per- 
fectly, and is equally successful in giving vulgarity to the graceful and 
lady ike though frail heroine of the “Traviata.” Of this latter part 
the most charming representative that can be seen is Malle. Sarolta. 
Nothing can be more brilliant than her performance in the first act, 
in the midst of Violetta’s artificial gaiety just tinged with natural 
compunction; nor more pathetic than her scene of the separation in 
the second act; nor more truly affecting in a variety of senses 
than her acting in the Leora scene of the great finale, and 
throughout the whole of the painful scenes which compose act iii, In 
dress, manner, and general demeanour, Mademoiselle Sarolta is perfect. 
She does not offend us by representing a typical ‘* Traviata,” but is 
just such a Violetta asa well-bred Alfredo might forget himself for. 

hose of our readers who have never seen Mademoiselle Sarolta will, 
ig a understand the refinement which marks her impersonation 

m one single feature—she represents the consumptive girl to per- 
fection, but, unlike all the other representatives of the part, never 
coughs or spits. Without one offensive detail she gives us all the 
poetry of the character. 

‘The last of the “‘ Monday Popular Concerts ”’ took place this week at 
St. James's Hall. These interesting and admirably-arranged enter- 
tainments had their origin in a series of six, of which it had been 
announced that each would consist of the chamber music of some one great 
composer. The first of the series, which took place in February last, 
was devoted entirely to the chamber compositions of Mendelssohn, 
and was in all respects successful; though not more so than the five 
following ones, of which the programmes were selected in turn from 
the works of Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Handel, &c. The classical 
series was then announced for repetition; but, although the system of 
making each concert cousist of the works of one master was still ob- 
served, an entirely fresh selection was given at each of the additional 
concerts. The only departure from the general principle on which the 
series was founded occurred once or twice when it was thought advisable 
to unite in the same concert specimens of two different composers—the 
first part being devoted to one, the second to the other. This 
one concert was composed exclusively of the works of Handel and 
Bach, who were not only contemporaries, but, as musiciaus, had many 
points of analogy between them ; and in another the honours of the 
evening were equally divided between Schubert and Spohr, also 
contemporaries. 

Of these concerts generally we may say that they have been not only 
successful themselves but the cause of failure in others. Before the 
Monday Popular Concerts took a classical turn and became organised, 
the inconsequential and mongrel entertainments known as miscellaneous 
concerts used to attract: audiences to the St. James’s Hall, 
These chaotic soirées, in which operatic scenas, English ballads, German 
lieder, French chansonettes, and fantasias by half-a-dozen different 
e ”’ founded on as many themes by different composers, were 
mixed confusedly together—have at present no success unless they 
happen to be given by professors for the benefit of their pupils, in 
which case the is, of course, the last thing considered. 


Since the commencement of the clussical series of concerts, nearly. 


five months sinee, there has been no sign of a relapse in the direction 
of the “ miscellaneous ’’ system. On the contrary, the public a 

to understand already that a miscellaneous concert is a kind of ab- 
surdity. At the very least, it may be said that good music, like good 
pictures, is all the better fur’ being well arranged. Look at 
some of our picture galleries, where a Cimabue, a Paul Petter, 
a Turner, a Raphael, a Rembrandt, and,—who knows ?—pcrhaps.a 
Benjamin West, are hung at random together. In the Louvre, on the 
other hand, the pictures of each master are classed together, so that Uie 
vast gallery forms, as it were, a living history of painting. Jt appears 
to us that the lumber-room style of hanging has its analogee in 
the arrangement of # wiscellancous concert, while the ‘* Monday 
Popular Concerts’’ show, as nearly as possible, the method which marks 
the classification of the pictures ut the Louvre, 

On Wednesday next., at M. Benedict's morning concert (St. James's 
Hall), Miss Anna Whitty, who has just arrived from Italy, preceded by 
a great reputation, will make her first appearance before an Knglish 
audience.——Mr. Howard Glover announces a gtand concert at Drury 
Lane for July the 11th. 
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STATISTICS OF THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


Tur Handel Commemoration is over; visitors and performers have all 
dispersed to their respective homes; and the greatest interest is now felt in 
the results—pecuniary and otherwise. 

First, as to the numbers present. These have far exceeded those of the 
Festival in 1857, and must, in fact, have far exceeded the expectations of 
the projectors of the Festival themselves. The numbers present at the 1597 
Festival were as follows :— 


ILLUSTRATED TIME 


Saturday Rehearsal 8,344 
Monday Messiah AY: 11,129 
Wednes iuy Judas Maccabeus 11,649 
Friday Israel in Egypt 17,292 

Total 45,414 

In 1859— 

Saturday Rehearsal se 19,680 
Monday Messiah Ses 17,109 
Wednesday Te Deum “fi 17,644 
Friday Israel in Egypt 26,287 


Total 80,720 
It will thus be seen that the numbers present last week were upwards of 
32,000 in excess of the number at the preliminary Festival in 1857. 

Next, as to the pecuniary results, these cannot be given with perfect 
accuracy at 
£30,000, Allowing £15,000 for expenditure, there remains a surplus of the 
same amount, which, in accordance with the agreement entered into by the 
two bodies, will give to the Crystal Palace Company a net profit of about 


£10,000 (besides the value of the orchestra and fittings), and to the Sacred | 


Harmonic Society the sum of £5000, in addition to the large stock of music, 
&c., provided for the purposes of the Festival. To this is to be added the 
sum of £2000, reserved as a guarantee fund from the Festival of 1857, which 
will be divided between the company and the society. y 

During the Festival the consumption of creature comforts was something 
as follows :—1600 dozen sandwiches, 1200 dozen pork pies, 400 dozen Syden- 
ham pasties, 800 veal and ham pies, 650 pigeon pies, 480 hams, 3509 chickens, 
120 balontine of lamb, 240 fore quarters of lamb, 150 galantines of ehicken, 
60 raisea game pies, 3052 lobster salads, 3825 dishes of salmon mayonnaise, 
300 score of lettuce, 40,000 buns at a penny each, 25,000 ditto at twopence, 
32,249 ices, 2419 dozen ** beverages,” Tie ditto ale and stout, 403 Crystal 
Palace puddings, 400 jellies, nine tons of roast and boiled beef, 400 creams, 
350 fruit tarts, 3506 quarts of tea, coffee, and chocolate, and 485 tongues. 
The consumption of wines, which was enormous, had not been ascertained 
when this account was made up. 


Loss or Lirg at Sea.—The Banner of Ulst-r contains the following 
sad story :—‘‘ A more than usual degree of excitement hus been caused at 
this port by an event of a peculiarly melancholy character. A man-ot- 
war’s boat was conveying away from one of our wharves a draught of recruits 
for the navy, amounting, as we understand, to sixteen. They were escorted 
by the boat’s crew of the ship, making in all nineteen persons. The tender 
to which the recruits were to have been conveyed was anchored in the 
Whitehouse roads, about three miles from the quays of Belfast. Unfortu- 
nately, the boat never reached her destination. ‘Through some mischance 
at present unexplained she capsized in sight of the pilot cutter, and thirteen 
out of the nineteen on board perished. Those who have been rescued owe 
their lives to the exertions of the persons on board the pilot’s gig.” 


SCOTLAND. 


Mvrper anp Svicipr 1x EpixpureuH.—A Mr. and Mrs. Ferrier were 
recently found lying dead in their kitchen, with their throats cut. It was 
at once suspected that the man had been the perpetrator of this crime, and 
the suspicion was confirmed by the discovery of a slip of paper, on which 
were written the following words:—“*I am now unfit for my business. I 
have applied to the authorities of both Ayr and Edinburgh for protection, 
and only got laughed at, I now appeal to God. I should wish to be laid 
beside my boy, but if this woman is to be laid there let my body be given to 
the dissecting-room, and after they have done with me let my body be 
burned.”” On the same paper there were also instructions given us to the 
management of some property of which he was the proprietor, and the 
whole was distinctly written. It may be inferred from the words in the 
above-quoted sentence—" but if this woman is to be laid there’’—that 


Ferrier had written his testament in the interval between his cutting the | 


throat of his wife and his own suicide. The deceased were nearly sixty 
ears of age. Mrs. Ferrier was a woman of intemperate habits, and she and 
er husband had of late had frequent quarrels. 


THE PROVINCES. 

Conrrssion or Murper.— A man named Price, a Welshman, was 
brought before the magistrates at the Bilston Petty Sessions for stealing a 
brass tap and a piece of lead piping. He gave himself into custody on tais 
charge. The officer who apprehended him made inquiries, and, having ascer- 
tained that such articles had been stolen, conveyed him to the police station. 
Here the prisoner said he had been ee in the murder of a game- 
keeper at Liverpool some years ago. On a certain night he, with another 
man, Aargd out poaching, when they were interrupted by a gamekecper, who 
was shot. 
aflirms he held the gun while his companion shot the keeper. He also 
states that his companion was arrested, and, after undergoing his trial, was 
executed at Liverpool, but that he (Price) made his escape. The magis- 
trates committed him for one month upon the charge of theft. In the mean- 
while inquiries will be made into the truth of his statement. 


ALLEGED Anpucrion or A Vorer.—The Bury magistrates were occupied 


rors but it is believed that the receipts will amount to about | 


on Saturday with investigating an accusation brought against sundry per- | 


sons, triends of Mr. F. Peel, the sitting member, of having held in durance a 
voter belonging to the opposition party, and preventing him from going to the 
poll. The abducted voter, William Constantine, was a stonemason, and he 
charged the accused men with having seized him as he was leaving his 
house and thrust him into a cab, where he was held down under circum- 
stances of great cruelty. 
conducted at great length, and the case was adjourned to a future day. 


| the Precentor, 


The most extraordinary part of the story is that the prisoncr | effeeted, Major Colexrave, the successor of Mr. W. Manby, paying 
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Resvtts or Inroxicat1on.—The Liverpool coroner has received reports 
of two cases which forcibly illustrate the evils of drinking to excess. In 
one William Roper, a ropemaker, 52 years of age, fell down deal when 
returning on Sunday from a public-house where he had been carousin 
and the other, Mary Stevenson, the wife of a cotton-porter, when returniy ¢ 
home drunk was so much abused by her husband, who wus also in- 
toxicated, that she dicd shortly after being lifted into bel. 

A Lono Hotpixc.—Among the obituary notices in the ‘* Leeds Intclli- 
gencer”’ is the following :—‘‘On the 20th inst., aged forty-five, Mr. Ps 
Matterson, of Low Dunsford, near Boroughbridge. He and his ancestry 
have been the owners and occupiers ont arm on which he died for mo: 
than 800 years. The farm was not entailed, and the owner hus always been 
a Matterson, without adoption.” 


A BISHOP AND HIS FAMILY. 

Tur death of the Rev. George Thomas Pretyman, Chancellor of 
Lincoln Cathedral, and second son of the Kev. George Pretyman 
Tomline, who was instituted Bishop of Lincoln in 1787, and was alter- 
wards translated to the richer bishopric of Winchester, has called atten- 
tion to the good things which fell to the Bishop’s family. The Kev. Georze, 
lately deceased, was, it seems, ia 1814, presented by his father to the 
chancellorship with the attached perpetual curacy of Nettleham, the 
value being about £1800 yearly; the separate additional income of the 
Chancellor was £270. Mr. Pretyman was also Prebendary of Stoke-upon- 
Trent (the income being included in that pertaining to the office of Chan- 
cellor), with the patronage of the vicarage of Stoke, value £402 yearly, 
and the impropriatorship of the great tithes. He wasalso Prebendary of 
Biggleswade, value £44 per annum, with the patronage of the vicarage 
of Biggleswade, value £300 yearly, and the impropriatorship of the 
gt uthes. In 1814 his father also presented him to the rectory of 

V heathampstead, with the curacy of Harpenden, value £1556 yearly ; 
and in 1817 his father further presented him with the rectory of Chalfont 
St. Giles, Bucks, value £615 yearly, and to the large income from 
these several sources was added, in 1825, £913 more as Canon or Preben- 
dary in Winchester Cathedral. The deceased had two rectory residences 
and also ‘‘assigned houses” at Lincoln and Winchester. At eaci 
he resided three months in the year. The Bishop, as patron of the in- 
stitution, conferred upon him the sinecure of Chaplain of St. Leonard's 
Hospital at Newark, the revenues being derived from 360 acres of land 
and forty houses ‘Three almspeople who dwelt in the hospital 
received £13 8s. yearly, with a coat, waistcoat, and a supply of coals; 
the surplus, which fell to the share of the Chaplain (who never resided, 
‘‘one of the poor men being nominally the chaplain’’), must, therefore, 
have been considerable. The Bishop died immensely rich, and the 
Chancellor was for years accounted the Ci@sus of Lincoln. 

The deceased Chancellor leaves behind him a brother not altogetho> 
unprovided for. The Rev. R. Pretyman is Precentor of Lincoln 
Cathedral. | He has, besides, the prebend of Kilsby, the prebend of 
Langford Ecclesie ; the rectory of Middleton Stoney, Oxtordshire ; 
the rectory of Walgrave, Northamptonshire; and the rectory of 
Wroughton, Wiltshire. Of ‘these three valuable preferments the 
Precentor made no return whatsover, so that with respect to the 
precise incomes they yield we are in the dark, The Preecentor is 
patron of the rectory of Kilsby, Northamptonshire, value £150, and 
impropriator of the great tithes; he is also patron of the five perpetual 
curacies in Lincoln of St. Margaret with St. Peter, in Eastgate (this 
alternately with the prebend ot Heydor), St. Mark, St. Michael, St. 
Peter at Gowts, and St. Swithin’s. ‘The Chancellor shared, and the 
Precentor shared, with the rest of the Chapter of the cathedral, in 
the right of presentation to twenty-one vicarages, five rectories, sud 
two perpetual curacies. The Precentor also held the office of Chaplain 
Warden of the Mere Hospital, which has been the subject of Chaucery 
proceedings, and of which this story is told .— 

“The Kev. F. Cumming, of Cardington, was Warden in 1812, and the 
tenant wasa Mr. Manby. Seven years of the twenty-one years’ k 
had run out, aud Mr. Manby sought a renewal. Mr. Cumming, an 
old man, asked a fine of £4412, ‘I'his was deemed exorbitant, and the 
lease was suffered to run on, Mr. Manby, who was middle-aged, 
thinking that Mr. Cumming, who was old, must come to, as if he per- 
sisted in obstinacy he would get nothing. But in 1816 Mr. Mauby 
was checkmited. The Bishop of Lincoln presented Mr. Cumming to 
a more valuable living than that of Cardington, Mr. Cumming re- 
signed the wardenship of the Mere, and the Bishop collated his son 
The Precentor was a very young man, and Mr. Mauby 
middle-aged. In 1817 Mr. Manby applied for a renewal, and the Rev. 
R. Pretyman, with a thorough appreciation of his position and his 
ability to dictate terms, declined to renew but offered to purchase Mr. 
Manby’s interest. In 1819, after much negotiation, a renewal was 


Warden £9528 4s. ld. The property consisted of 874 acres of d; 
and the Warden took the whole rental, except £24 yearly, paid to six 
pensioners.”’ 

The Rev. J. R. Pretyman, another of the family, was, in 1811, 
presented by Bishop ‘Tomline to the rectory of Sherrington, value 
£631, and to the rectory of Winwick, value £567. He was also 
Prebendary of Aylesbury in Lincoln Cathedral, value £75 yearly, with 
the presentation to the perpetual curacy of Asgarby, value £34, and 
the impropriation of the great tithes, and to the presentation to the 


, Vicarage of Aylesbury, value £330, with the proceeds of the land 


The examination and cross-examination were | 
| the-Street. 


Sex1ovs ConrLaGrations.—A mischievous fire broke out on Saturday | 


morning in a cotton warchouse in Oldhall-street, Liverpool, occupied by 
Messrs. M‘Lean, Maris, and Co. The accident occurred at a favourable 
time, and engines were soon on the spot, but the damage done, either by 
fire or water, will amount, it is believed, to three or four thousand 
pounds.——Fire was discovered on Friday night in the theatre at bur- 
mingham while the performance was going on. 
trived to keep all knowledge of it from the audience, though it 
be not six yards from the boxes, and succeeded in extinguishing it 
before much mischief was done.——A fire took place on Saturday afternoon 
on the Maison Dieu farm, near Dover, resulting in the destruction of the 
greater portion of the premises, several large stacks of corn, &c., and a 
large barn being entirely demolished, and the dwelling-house partially so. 
Arrrcring Fungerat.—The bodies of Henry Larcombe and Sarah 
Seymour, two of the sufferers by the late futul boat accident at Watchet, 
were interred in the new cemetery at Bedminster on Sunday weck. The 
deceased were both young people, and were to have been married 
to each other in a week or two. The funeral attracted great atten- 


The manager cone | 


tion. The-pall covering the coffin containing the body of Larcombe was | 


borne by six young women, aud that of Miss Seymour by six young 
men. Tt is computed that some 2000 or 3000 persons followed the pro- 
cession to the cemetery, in which this was the first interment. 

Fiek on THR MancnesteR anp Cuxsrer Rattway.—The Manchester 
Guardian publishes a letter from a passenger in the 12.55 afternoon twain 
from Manchester to Chester on Saturday, to which an accident by fire 
occurred, The writer states that the train had just passed the Kenyon 
Junction when he perceived a strong smell of fire, and on looking out of the 
window he saw that the luggage on the carriage before him was all on fire. 
Calling out loudly, the writer alarmed those in the carriages behind, but 
the and driver in front could not hear. Fortunately u hat had been 
lost upon the line from one of the eurriages of the express train, and the 
driver on the engine at this moment turned his head back along the train to 
see if his own train had crushed it. He saw the danger, and stopped the 
train before the roof of the carriage gave way. Some ladies in a state of 
terror were got out of the carriage. Several of them went into hys- 
teries, Theil lugsage was destroyed, some tun boxes being compleicly 
meted, The wetter of the letter says :—I never saw such a seene in my 
life. fit had been wn cxpress train we should all have been burned to 
death, and nothing coulu have saved us.” And to show in what danger 
the jntssengers were he adds—1 pus my stick trough the top of ine 
carriage.” 

Muvkbex in Sovuri Srarvrorpsnmerk.—The adjourned inquiry into this 
horiible case took plaice on Saturday. The poor woman who bas not 
been positively ideniified is supposed to be the daughter of a Mr. Javex 
Rolands, who formerly lived in Lipton. The coroner stated that the 
prisoners could not be present during the inquiry unless 1 writ of habeas 
corpus was Obtained, which would cost avout £17. No new adaitional 
evidence “was eliciied except that it appewred that the Woman was nod 
dead when thrown into the canal. The jury returned a verdict of * Wil- 
om ” against Joseph Allen, Thomas Watkins, E, Faraday, and 


commuted for the great tithes. ‘The Rev. J. It. Pretyman was also 
appointed, in 1815, Warder or Master of the Hospital of Spittal-iu- 
The annual value of the endowment is about £1000 a 
year, and the payment yearly made by the Warden, prior to the new 
scheme settled by the Court of Chancery, was only £64. 


DESTRUCTION OF A RAILWAY STATION BY FIRE, 


Tue South-Eastern station at Reading was a wooden structure, contain- 
ing bookii-g-oflice, first and second class waiting-rooms, superintendent's 
office, &e. Adjoining was a covered platform 100 feet in length, and from 
it all the trains were dispatched for London. A lamp-room was erected at 
the extreme end of the platform, and in this place on Sunday morning a fie 
broke out. By half-past three o’clock the flames had spread along the 
covered platform and ignited the booking-office. A brisk wind prevailed at 
the time, and of course made the fire burn with increasing fury. It was 
found impossible to rescue any portion of the property from destruction. 
By four o’clock the station was one mass of flame, and pieces of bur oy 
wood flying about set fire to the thatch of a stable in a yard about tr 
feet below the level of the railway. There were fifteen horses belongi 
the company in this stable, and, as it was manifest that the building 
be destroyea, attention was directed to effecting their rescue. With 
difficulty they were all got out. By five o’clock the roof of the static 
in, followed by a stack of chimneys; and in less than half an hour ::: 
wards the station was one mass of ruins. The telegraphic communi: : 
was stopped by the destruction of the instruinents and the severing or the 
wires. ‘The total loss of property is very considerable, as, in addition to the 
station being burnt down, a large quantity of luggage has been desis 1, 
with a stock of books belonging to Messrs. Smith, the newsvenders, y.tuid 
at more than £200, 

‘The large chest, containing books and money, wns recovered fir 
ruins, but so injured that it could not be unlocked. The iron chest ny 
ing to the South-Western Company, who used the same office, was ils 
found. The gold and silver, though discoloured, were uninjured, bi a 
number of Bauk of England notes, piaced in a leathern bag, were destruycd. 
The intense heat had singed or dried up the bag, and nothing was luli but 
a brass ring through which a string ran at the top. 


ReLicious Toteraxcr ix Cattronnta.—The Courts of Califernii | 
decided that idol worship is not forbidden on the Pacific. 
lepoerted in one of the merning papers -—“ Che o 
v, the Sve Yup Company,’ wherein the ; 
asyhuin erected 
ments Was one tt 
was void, because the buildin wus erected for the in 
parily for idol worship. Ube Supreme Court says i 1 s uo force 
the objection that a tt created for the purpose of idol worship, is vid. 
Uncer our Constitution all men are permitted ihe free exorcise of their reli- 
gious opinion, provided it does not involve the commission of a public 
offence ; nor can any distinction be made in law br the Christian or 
Jew, Mahometan or fieathen. The Courts have no power to determine that 
this or that form of religious or superstitious worship, unaccompanied by 
acts probibited by law, is against public policy or morals.’ ” 
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LAW AND CRIME. 

Ir isnow some months since that publicity was given 

to the facts of the imprisonment in a lunatic asylum 
of a Mr. Ruck, a gentleman of fortune. Attention 
has been again directed to the case through the me- 
dium of the trial, in the Exchequer, of an action brought 
by Mr. Ruck against Dr. Stilwell, the keeper of the 
lunatic asylum, and other persons, for false imprison- 
men. The plaintiff's declaration was to the effect 
that he had been seized by defendants and compelied 
to go to Moorcroft House, where he was kept for ten 
months amongst lunatics, and that he was put to con- 
siderable trouble and expense to obtain his liberation. 
Further, that, whilst there, he recovered, and that 
defendauts thereupon failed to give the requisite no. 
tice thereof to plaintifi's wife (who had signed the 
request for plaintiff's incarceration), or to the Lunacy 
Commissioners. The pleas of the defendants denied 
the charges set forth by plaintiff, and further pleaded 
the stutute for the regulation of the care aad treat- 
ment of lunatics. ‘The evidence showed that plaintiff 
was about forty-five years of age, and had a family of 
six children. In 1857 plaintui! was visited by a do- 
mestic affliction, for his solace under which he took to 
drinking to an extent that brought on delirium tre- 
mens. While suffering from the delusions conse- 
quent upon this malady he was attended by Dr. 
Harrison, and was preseribed for by him. While 
under this gentleman’s treatment plaintiff discontinued 
the use of stimulants. A Dr. Barnet was called 
in by plaintifl’s wife without his consent. Plaintitf 
was invited by Dr. Barnet to dine with him at Read- 
ing, and accepted the invitation. After dinner Dr. 
Barnet pressed plaintiff to take some wine, but plain- 
tiff found it unpalatable, and, suspecting that it had 
been drugged, left the house and proceeded to the 
railway station, in order to return home. Dr, Barnet 
pursued him, seized him by the collar, and they had 
ascufile, A crowd assembled, and plaintitf was at 
length induced by the police to return to the doctor's, 
where the wine was again produced, and this time 
found to be good. While at Reading, where plaintiff 
remained three days, he was visited by Dr. Conolly, 
and was afterwards persuaded by Dr. Barnet to visit 
‘*a particular old frieud’* who resided near Uxbridge. 
Thither plaintiff went, and found the residence to be 
Moorcrott House, and the “ old friend’’ Dr. Stilwell. 
Once within its walls he found himself a prisoner. 
During the ten months which preceded his release he 
received no medical treatment, was assiduously watched 
by the doctor and his myrmidons, and was not allowed 
even to post a letter, although he was allowed to walk 
and ride in company with the doctor or a keeper. At 
length he sent a communication, surreptitiously, by one 
of the attendants to a solicitor. The doctor discovered 
this fact, and dismissed a man whom he suspected had 
been accessory to the posting of the letter. Dr. 
Conolly visited the house once a week, once a 
a fortnight, or oftener. One of the attendaats at the 
asylum swore that a month after plaintiff's admission 
he (witness) was told by Dr. Stillwell, and by Dr. 
Weiler, ‘‘superintendent” of the house, that they could 
see nothing the matter with Mr. Ruck, and that he 
would soon be set atliberty. It further appeared that 
after plaintiff had communicated witha legal friend a 
solicitor on his behalf attended at the asylum, accom- 
panied by a physician, Dr.‘Seymour. Dr. Seymour 
examined plaintiff, and stated that it was not a case 
for a lunatic asylum, and that had plaintiff been kept 
quiet he would soon have recovered. Finally, mea- 
Sures were taken for a commission as to plaintiff's 
insanity, and upon this he was pronounced sane. 
Those proceedings cost him eleven hundred pounds. 
The books of the asylum, which defendants were com- 
pelled to produce, showed that Dr. Conolly, who it 
may be remembered signed the certificate for plain- 
tiff's confinement, had received for his attendances £15, 
aud that Dr. Conolly had received quarterly sums for 
attendance generally upon the patients. ‘This fact, 
which it will be remembered was shown only by de- 
fendants’ own books told most materially upon the 
case. For by the Act of Parliament, 8 and 9 Vic., 
cap. 100, not only is it enacted that no physician, 
surgeon, or apothecary, who is a regular professional 
attendant in a licensed house, or hospital, shall sign 
any certificate for the reception of a patient into such 
house or hospital, but the contravening this pro- 
vision is declared to be a misdemeanour. Although 
Dr. Conolly was not upon his defence in this matter, 
and therefore; as against him no one can have a right 
to impute an infraction of the statute, still, as against 
Dr. Stilwell and his confederates, this point was 
urged with effect. Dr. Conolly’s interest in the asj- 
lum once proved, plaintiff’s detention became illegal 
a} initio, Such is the frightful state of our lunatic 
laws that, had another physician signed the certificate, 
plaintiff would have aa to fight his case almost without 
a chance of success, But, as the jury found that Dr. 
Conolly was a regular professional attendant at the 
asylum, the plaintiff has been awarded £500 damages. 
To comment upon the state of law which this trial 
oe would be clearly superfluous. It speaks for 
itself. 
Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., whose forensic line is emi- 
nently the facetious, encountered last week a worthy 
antagonist in the person of one Mr. ‘* Jim’? Myers, a 
circus clown. In a trial brought by the official 
assignee of a bankrupt manager of a travelling eques- 
trian show against Mr. Batty, late of Astley’s, for the 
recovery of some property assigned to the defendant 
before plaintiff's bankruptcy, Mr. Myers was called 
as a witness. The cross-examination by Mr. Hawkins 
turned on the value of a well-known trick mare, 
named ‘* Beda.”” Mr. Hawkins asked, ‘Could any 
oue show off the mare’s performances without know- 
ing her tricks? Could 1 do it, for instance?” ‘I 
should say you are not the figure for it,” returned the 
Witness. ‘* Then,’’ continued tke counsel, ‘you 
would have to look out for a figure to suit the mare ?”” 
Witness rejoined, ‘We should not think of putting 
aman with a hump back, er his head turned a little 


one side, his eyes not properly fixed, or with too large | 


@ nose, on such a horse.”” ‘This piece of humour was 


rewarded with such @ burst of merriment that the | 
learned gentieman, after eliciting that the ‘comic | 
line” was also that by which Mr. Myers earned his | 


livelihood, and that his experience had been great in 
“chaffing”? in-the ring, mudly remarked, * 1 thought 
80,” and closed the cross-examination. 

Two members of the notorious *‘ Bennett gang’’ of 
quack impostors have been committed for trial on a 
charge of conspiring to defraud. One of these was 
charged under the name of John Micheil Watters, 
alias “‘ Dr. Watters,” 2 denomination which, it may 
be remembered from the report of the case of the 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES, 


Bennetts, seems to have been considered a kind of 
common property among the gang, when practising 
at the so-called Eye and Ear Infirmary in Spring 
Gardens. After the disclosures in that case the 
**doctor’’ removed to Mount Gardens, Westminster 
toad, where he boldly assumed the name and style 
of Dr. Locock, to detraud the ignorant into the belief 
that her Mujesty’s accoucheur had set up in Lambeth 
| The other prisoner was one Edwards, the fellow who 
in the Bennett case gave evidence of the disgusting 
components of the sham medicines supplied by the 
fraternity. A gentleman named Woolrich testified 
that the prisoners had charged him £2 5s. 6d. tor 
some filth, which only made him worse; and that on 
again attending at the “infirmary ’’ he was directed 
to pay £2 10s. more for a tin apparatus about five 
inches high, called a vapour bath, the use of which 
brought on excruciating pain, and made him so ill as 
to compel him to keep his bed for some days. A 
surgeon proved one of the ingredients of the medicine 
to be acetate, commonly called sugar, of lead; and 
that the use of it as directed might have produced 
highly dangerous and possibly fatal effects. 
On Monday last Lord Chief Justice Cockburn 
diene to try the indictment against Thomas 
tobert Marshall, Edward Mortimer, und Septimus 
Eicke, for sale of a commission in the army. Mortimer 
and Eicke pleaded guilty. It appeared that an office 
had been opened in Pall-mall in the name of 
‘‘Armstrong and Co.’’ There does not appear to have 
been an? ingredient of Armstrong therein, and that 
mythical personage, when circumstances rendered the 
appearance of the head of the firm desirable, was ad- 
mirably represented by either of the prisoners 
Mortimer or Eicke. Now,a Mr. Cunningham fostered 
military views somewhat obstructed by the facts that 
he had only one eye, was incompetent to pass an ex- 
amination, and had survived the age which by mili- 
tary rule forms the barrier to entry into her Majesty's 
service. The enterprising army tailor, Marshall. 
was not discouraged by these obstacles, but promised 
to surmount them, in consideration of £400, to 
be paid intoa bank to the credit of certain parties 
to be named after Mr. Cunningham was gazetted. 
This result was accomplished after a fortnight's 
‘‘eoaching’’ by an adept tutor. The way in 
which the matter was managed appears to have 
been as follows :—One Colonel Steinbach has high 
influence at the Horse Guards, and during his mi- 
litary career has known three Colonels named 
Cunningham. He also knew the firm of ‘Armstrong 
and Co.,” from which he entertained expectations 
ot a foreign agency. Marshall set ‘‘Armstrong and 
Co.”’ to secure the aid of Colonel Steinbach. Colonel 
Steinbach, taking for granted that the applicant 
must be the son of one of his trio of friends of the 
same name, in the most generous manner appealed 
to the Commander-in-Chief in favour of the aspiring 
Cunningham ; the Commander-in-Chief saw the im- 
portance of securing Mr. Cunningham to the British 
Army, and so it ended, until a shabby accomplice, 
in gaol for debt, revenged the nonpayment of his 
share by giving information to the authorities. 
Colonel Steinbach of course received nothing for his 
intervention, but three weeks before Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s appointment was paid'£25 by Kicke on ac- 
count of the agency. But the rule as to age? 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, K.C.B., Commander- 
in-Chief of the British Forces, informs the in- 
quiring public ‘‘ You must relax the rule to keep 
the army efficient,’’ which translated into the civilian 
tongue means :—There is a rule in the army which 
if carried out would render the army inefficient. 
Therefore instead of amending or abrogating the rule 
we allow it to remain, violating it when we think 
fit! The defendants on the indictment were found 
guilty, but sentence was deferred for the consider- 
ation of the full Court of Judges. 


POLICE. 


Weak-ANKLED Honesty.—Thomas Creece, a respecta- 
bly-dressed young fellow, was charged with pocket-pick- 
ing. A policeman in plain clothes on Sunday night saw 
him follow and try the pockets of several gentlemen, but 
without being able to perceive whether he got coger | 
ornot. At last he drew out a pocket-handkerchief, an 
the officer, after stopping the gentleman, tollowed and 
took the prisoner into custody. The prisoner hai then a 
handkerchief in his hand; but by his loud asseverations 
ofinnocence he collected a erowd round him, and managed, 
during the confusion, to pass that handkerchief to an 
aecomplice. Upon being conveyed to the station, how- 
ever, he was searched, and two nearly new handkerchiefs 
were found wrapped round one of his ankles inside his 
trousers, and one round the other. He was very violent 
on his way to the station, and witness had some difficulty 
in getting him there. A 

The prisoner said the officer’s tale was all lies. He 
had never followed no gentlemen, and he hadn’t stolen 
no hankerchers. He was only walking up and down 
Bishopsgate-street for air and hexercise, when the officer 
went up and took him in custody. 

Alderman Carter—But what about those three hand- 
kerchiefs found on you? 

Prisoner—- Vy, my Lord, I’s got weak ankles; and, 
besides, I’d just boaght them hankerchers of a man as 
I knowed, and he told me to put ’em round my legs, cos 
then no one couldn’t steal ’em. I assure youl’ma honest 
feller. 

Evidence was given to show that he had been in custody 
severl times before, and the Alderman sent him to hard 
labour for three months. 


Loan Socretres aNd THE Puniic—(City SHErirrs’ 
Courr).—Several cases came before the Court, and his 
Honour again dissected the system, and refused to com- 
mit the defendants. In one case the plaintiff rudely 
asked the Judge if *‘ that was justice.” : 

His Honour (quietly)—If you repeat that observation 
I will give you another specimen. on 

In other cases his Honour explained to the plaintiff 
that he was charging 170 per cent. In answer to inquiry, 

laintiff said he had about £5000 out in bills of this 
ind. 

His Honour—Then you make about £13,350 out of it 
in the course of the year? : 

Plaint:ff—Oh, no; your Honour is mistaken. If it 
were so T should soon be Lord Mayor. 

Mis HWonour—Well, T have my dowbts about you being 
Lord Mayor. 

Piauntaf suid he was bound to wait for twenty weeks 
for his money, although he had a. bill payable in twenty- 
one days, Vis the mterest was not as described by his 
Honour. Plaintitf was a very good-hearted man. He 
was a philantiiropist. 3 

His thonour—You know that you can sue at the expi- 
ration of twenty-one days, and if you do not it arises out 
of your philanthropical feeling. But I tell you that, at 
this rate, you are better off than the Lord Chancellor. 
His Lionour then explained that he should not allow any 
‘ costs in the judgments, the interest charged amply 

covering the expenses. 


Suockino Cask ov Wirk-BeatTINo.—Edward Hoare, a 
labouring man, was charged before Mr. Paynter with a 
brutal attack upon his wife. 

Ann Hoare, the complainant, appeared to be in a very 
weak state, and, although her features were so beaten 
about as to be hardly distinguishable, she expressed her 
intention of not prosecuting; but, on the magistrate 
saying that the case was so serious a one as to warrant 
him in sending it for trial without her testimony, she 
stated, with manifest reluctance, that her husband struck 
her on the forehead, at about three on Mond ay afternoon, 
with a chair, in Vicior « Mews, Wilton-road, Knights- 
bridge, being drunk at the time, and not intending to 
hurt her. 

The evidence of John Fener, 255 A, made the assault 
of a much more serious nature, and showed that the 
complainant, in her desire to screen her husband, had 
suppressed some important facts. The constable said 
that, being informed murder would be committed bya 
husband upon his wife unless he immediately hastened 
to Victoria Mews, he went there, and found the blood 
streaming from complainant’s face and head so fast that | 
he immedlately took herin a cab to St. George's Hospital, 
as he feared she would bleed to death, having lost, as he 
thought, nearly a gallon of blood. She had two black 
eyes, and severe wounds on the fuce and head; and, in 
reply to his questions, said, in her husband's presence 
that he had blackened her eye and made her nose bleed 
in the room in which they lived, and that he then fol- 
lowed her down into the mews and struck her a desperate 
blow across the head with a chair. He admitted the 
second assault, 

Witness added he was informed by the house-surgeon 
that the complainant would not stop in the hospital, but 
left soon after her admission. 

Mr. Paynter said the case was a very serious one, and 
might become more so, He should remand the accused 
for a week, without bail, and would see how the poor | 


woman was then. He should probably send the case to 
the sessions, 

PERSONATING THE PoLice.—John Runwick, twenty- 
seven, described as a traveller, residing at South-place, 
Hackney, was charged with obtaining, by false pretences, | 
a great-coat, and 2s. 3d. \ 

Mrs. Roberts, a householder in Mile-end, has some | 
very choice poultry, and on the 19th of May last several 
of the birds were stolen. She complained to the police, 
and on the following day the prisoner called upon her, | 
observing, ‘* You have lost some fowls. I am Constable 
Deeble, of the H division, a detective you may see, for I 
am in plain clothes. Now, I know where they are.” ‘If | 


you can get them back,” observed Mrs. Roberts, ‘I will | 


make you a present.” The offer was accepted, and pri- 
soner left, but returned at tea-\ime, saying he should | 
have to watch the premises all night, as his inspector, 


Mr. Armstrong, wished him to take the thief who had | 


robbed her, and it was well known at the station that 
more of her chickens would be sought for. Mrs. Roberts, 


alarmed, begged her visitor to stay to tea, and, after some 
demur, he complied, devoured four ducks’ eggs, crossed 
his legs, and made some mysterious revelauons about 
the ‘* Force.’’ The police, and especially the H division, 
were a —— bad lot, and Mr. Hammill had begun to find 
them out. Suddenly he jumped up; remembered that 
his fellow-officer, ‘* Donawuy,”” was waiting for him in 
the wet; condescended to borrow a tritle to treat him, 
his own purse being at the station; and, observing that 
he had other important matters to look after, walked 
away. Subsequently he called at a late hour, when it 
was raining ; appeared very indignant, and complained 
of being unable to get his uniform great-coat, and then 
asked tor the loan of one belonging to Mr. Roberts. He 
was allowed his choice, took the best, and again left, with 
this time a strong injunction that the street door should 
be left upon the ‘‘jar” all night. This, fortunately, 
Mrs. R., in the absence of her husband, did not compl 
with. No more fowls were stolen, nor any returned. | 
Mr. Deeble had even forgotten his little obligations; and 
the lady, after the lapse of a few days, went to the sta- 
tion, saw the veritable Mr. Deeble, and the “ sham” 
was then exploded. The prisoner, when apprehended | 
one month afterwards, excused himself on the plea of | 
being ‘* in liquor.” 

Committed for trial. 

A Mean Tater, bur A Respectante Man.—James 
Bromiey, a greengrocer in business in the Queen’s-road, 
Chelsea, was charged with stealing a knite and fork from 
Lake's diaing-rooms, Cheapside, under the following cir- 
cumstances :— 

Charles Pimm said he was a waiter at Lake’s dining- 
room# in Cheapside, and on Saturday last, about half- 
past twelve o’clock, he missed a knife and fork from the | 

risoner’s table, who was dining there. Witness accused | 

im of the theft, and found the articlesin his coat pocket. 
Witness also ascertained that, in paying for his dinner, 
the prisoner had withheld fivepence for refreshments 
which he had had. 

The proprietor of the dining-rooms said—As many as 
two thousand persons a day dined at his two houses, and 
he was a great victim to this system of petty depredation. 
It was left to the honour of the customer to enumerate 
the refreshments he had had, and that confidence was 
frequently violated by a class of unprincipled persons, 
whom they were finding out in such frauds every week, 
and almost day by day. 

A policeman said he had made inquiries about the 
prisoner, and found that he was in a respectable way of 
business, at the address he gave, and that he bore a very 
good character in his neighbourhood. 

‘The waiter said the prisoner had been several times at 
the rooms, and, although knives and forks in great num- 
bers had been missed, he could not say the prisoner had 
taken any before, P 

The prisoner’s landlord gave the prisoner an excellent | 
character, and said when he let him his premises he had | 
the highest references. 

Sir J. Duke said it appeared the prisoner was a respect- | 
able man, and it was therefore the more necessary to | 
make an example, in order that others might be deterred 
from following the same course. A 

The prisoner said he could only account for it by 
stating that it arose from absence of mind, as he knew 
not what he was doing when he put the knife and fork in 
his pocket, 

Mr. Hills said there could not have been much absence 
of mind in taking the knife and fork, as he had also de- | 
frauded the cashier out of Sd., and then offered the 
waiter 10s. to compromise the affair of the knife and 
fork. 

Sir James Duke said—If a man in rags had committed 
such an offence he should not have been surprised; but 
when, as in this case, the person charged was a respect- 
able tradesman, with plenty of money, and was found 
committing a double fraud upon the prosecutor, he con- 
sidered it his duty to impose a severe penalty, which was 
that the prisoner should go to prison for one month with 
hard labour. 

A Sportinc Man.—William Jones, aged twenty-seven, 
lately assistant to Mr. Charles Edwards, draper, of South- 
ampton-row, Russll-square, was-charged with robbing 
his employer of twelve cambric hanak«rchiets, and a 
number of other articles, of tav velue of £10, 

It appeared that the pro on.r was suspected of the 
roobery ; consequently his hoxes were searched by the 
police, and the above property was found in them. When 
searches at the station-house, a number of betting-cards, 
with books and letter relating to horse-racing, were 
discovered upon him; and it was stated that he had 
lately been @ loser to some amount. 

‘Lhe prisoner said he wus guilty, and he had no excuse 
to offer. 

Me. Corrie said he had been guilty of a very great 
crime in robbing his employer. He had, ne douot, been 
led to commit this crime by betting, and he had taken 
the property to pay his debts. He should commit him to 
the House of Correction for six months with hard labour. 


| soner, in terms showing 


Farat Ouninvs Accipent.— Mr. Rolt Sheppard, of 
Threadneedle-street, and some other gentlemen carrying 
on business there, waited upon the Lord Mayor to ask 
whether something could not be done to control the speed 
of omnibuses passing (urugh that street. They said 
that a few minutes bef re « poor little boy, of respectable 
appearance, had been run over and had his brains dashed 
out by an omnibus. The street, as his Lordship knew, 
was a Very narrow one, and, as the omnibuses overhung 
the pavement, it was matter of difficulty for people to get 
out of the way, and of wonder that such accidents were 
not of frequent occurrence. They did not say that any 
blame attached to the driver in the present instance, but 
the omnibuses travelled at such a speed that they felt 
their lives were constantly in danger, and wished to 
ascertain from his Lordship whether anything could be 
done to prevent the recurrence of such accidents in future. 

The Lord Mayor expressed his regret at the accident 
that had just occurred, and said he had powers, of course, 
to deal with ull cases of furious driving if the parties were 
brought before him, and he would direct the attention of 
the City Commissioner of Police to the subject, and re- 


| quest him to give special orders to his men to take out a 


Summons in every case of furious driving which came 
under their notice. = 

Mr. Sheppard and his friends then thanked his Lord- 
ship and withdrew. 

Cuarce oy Arson AND Atrempren Svicipk.—Ann 
Bryant, servant to Mrs. Neve, No. 4, Alfred-place, 
Cainberwell New-road, was placed at the bar before Mr. 
Elliott, charged on suspicion with setting fire to a house, 
and destroying a bed and other articles of property, be- 
longing to Miss Hubbard, and also with attempting to 
commit suicide by throwing herself out of the first-floor 
window. 

Mrs. Neve deposed that she was a milliner, in New- 
ington-causeway, and also occupied a ents at 4, 
Altred-place, Camberwell New-road. The prisoner was 
in her service. On her return last night she found that 
there had been a fire at the house, and that the prisoner 
had narrowly escaped from destruction. Witness found 
that the house had been on fire in different places at the 
saine time. She strongly suspected the prisoner with 
having caused it, and her conduct on the following 
morning so strengthened these suspicious that she guve 
her into custody. 

Mr. Dewins deposed that he was on a visit at the house 


| of his relative, Miss Hubbard, with whom Mrs. Neve 


lodged, and that on the night before, about eleven o’clock, 


| when going to bed he saw a bonnet-box, which was on 


the shelf with others, on fire, and without giving any alarm 
he procured some water and extinguished it. He 
then went into his bedroom, where he found the bed 
on fire,and the room filled with smoke to suffocation. 
He, in consequence, called out for water, and, having 
thrown a quantity over the bed, had the latter removed 
into the garden. 

Mr. Elliot— Had the bed been much burnt ? 

Witness—Very much, as well as the bed clothes. The 
toilet of the dressing-table was also very much burnt, 
though it was some distance from the bed; and a chest 
of drawers also, separated from both the bed and dressing 
table, was very much scorched and injured. The witnoss 
further said, that bad he not gone up stairs at the op- 
portune moment he had the house must in a very short 
time indeed have been in flames. In conclusion, the 
witness said that on that morning, about six o’clock, he 
was alarmed by the cries of the prisoner, who had jumped 
from a window fifteen feet high, and who had no doubt 
hurt herself a good deal, but broke no bones. 

A police constable said thaton that morning he was sent 
for to take the prisoner into custody; and, on examining 
the house, it was perfectly clear to him that the fire was 
not accidental. The prisoner admitted to him that she 
had been up stairs on the night before without a light; 
but on getting there she struck a match and got a light. 


| She further said she was tired of her life, and that was the 


reason she threw herself out of the window. ; 

The prisoner, who appeared rather a simple-looking 
girl, but full grown for her age, seem to treat 
the matter with apparent indifference ; and having re- 
ceived the usual caution, and being asked if she wished 
to say anything to the charge, replied that she knew 
nothing about the cause of the fire, 

Remanded for a week. 

A Nest or Tuteves.—A_ wiry-framed young fellow, 

iving the name of James Ware, was charged before Mr. 

ammill with the commission of three separate robberies 
from the person. The prisoner had been previously re- 
manded upon the following evidence :— 4 

Robert Scarlett—I was yesterday afternoon walking 
with my mother along the Old-street-road, when a man 
in company with the prisoner snatched my watch from 
my pocket, and ran off. I was following, but the prisoner 
tripped me up, and then darted away in an another direc- 
tion. I pursued, and ultimately saw him dragged from 
beneath a quantity of straw in a stableyard near the City- 
road 


William Cooper, a waiter at the Eagle Tavern, and 
Robertson, 179 G, both spoke to the capture of the pri- 
that he had unwarily, by entering 

the yard in question, run into a cul de sac. 

No defence was offered; and the police in court asserted 
that numerous other charges could be adduced against 
the accused on a future occasion. This announcement 
now appeared correct, for Mr. Edward Myers, of White- 
chapel, and Mr. Miller, a traveller, swore—the first that 
on the 21st of May he was robbed of a valuable gold watch 
and chain by the prisoner, under most daring circum- 
stances, while passing through Commercial-street, White- 
chapel; and the other that the prisoner snatched his 
watch near the same spot on the 15th ult., rapidiy 

sing with itinto a court. This prosecutor declared 
Phat he followed the thief, but dearly paid for his temerity, 
having — knocked down and beaten about the legs 
with a er. 

Bone of the H division, eaid he well knew the prisoner 
was a most determined and desperate thief, who hitherto 
had avoided capture from his exceeding speed of foot ; 
frequently had he stood on the opposite side of the road, 


| and, with his finger to his nose, invited the constables to 
| cross and take him; if, however, they moved a step in 


advance, he was off like a deer. ; 

Mr. Hammill made several inquiries into the particular 
situation of these robberies, so frequent that they appeared 
to feed the police-sheets. Upon this it appeared that the 
intersecting streets were let out in lodging-houses, duly 
certified, according to the Act, but yet abounding with 
notorious characters, to cope with whom the police on or 
about the spot were numerically insufficient. 

The magistrate expressed himself very strongly upon 
the frequency of this class of offences in the district, ob- 
serving that there was manifestly a nest of thieves in the 
spot in question, and if they were a battalion they should 
be met by a commensurate force. 

Prisoner treated the whole of the evidence in the most 
flippant manner, laughing aloud at those parts which 
apoke of his activity and daring. He was remanded for 
evidence of hes other cases precisely similar to those 

iven against him, 
7 ects PorsontnG Case.—A verdict of ‘ wilful 
murder” has been returned against George Royal, charged 
with the murder of Zeporah Wright, who died by poison 
a few weeks after her confinement. She had been living 
with Royal, who is a married man. 


Extensive Roupery.— Stephen Gower and George 
Prestney, late in the employ of Mr. James Thomas 
Teylor, ship biseuit-baker, of No. 124, Cock-hill, Rateliff ; 
end Robert Groom and Henry Bradley, labourers, were 
brought up on remand—the two first charged with steal- 
ing five tons of a meal called * middlings,” for the manue 
facture of ship eo La Rossow “or doef 
receiving the property, y well knowing i jen. 

‘aie s lengthened tavestigation both prisoners were 
committed for trial. 
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Puxasures or A Pouice Cett.—John James, & power- 
ful man, described as a hawker, was charged before Mr. 
D'Eyncourt with two assaults. 

Protech ler, a shoemaker in Hoxton, whose face 
was covered with blood and one eye sadly contused, gave 
his evidence sitting, and deposed that he was on the pre- 
vious night locked up in one of the cells at Robert-sirest 
station-house for being intoxicated, and that he was su a 
denly set upon by the defendant some hours afterwards, 
and kicked and beaten most a He believed that 
the motive for the ou was robbery. 

Inspector Webster, division, stated that the de- 
fendant was locked up for assaulting another person 
between twelve and one o’clock. Shortly afterwards he 
was found kicking the complainant, who Jay on the floor 
of the cell in a most pitiable condition. ‘a 

Gill, 299 N, said he heard a disturbance outside a 
coffee-house in Shoreditch after twelve the night nee 
and saw defendant strike a person twice in the face 
heavily. On taking him into custody, 4 number of = 
worst characters endeavoured to rescue him, and pinion 
his arms. At length he succeeded in springing his rattle, 
and six policemen succeeded in getting the assailant to 


the station. 
George King, a carman, —— the ——«, 
d exhibited great marks of violence on his Fi 

gorgeant "division, said the defendant’s 


Sergeant Brannan, N € 
right name was Bryant: he was a desperate thief. 


The defendant was fined £5, or two months’ im rison- | 


ment, for the first, and 50s., or one month, for the 
second, assault. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Avrnovon the dealings in Home Stocks, this week, both for 
Money and Time, have not increased, prices, owing to the suc- 
cesses of the allies in Lombardy, and the continued influx of the 
precious metals, added to the abundance of money for commercial 
purposes, have had an upward tendency. Altogether the market 
may be considered in a healthy state, notwithstanding that the 

blic have purchased very little stock in a com arative sense. 

nsols, for Account, have been done at 924}; the uced, 938 4; 
the New 3 per Cents, 93 to ig Exchequer Bills have reali 
‘Ws. to 25s. prem.; and Indian Bonds have sold at 10s. and 6s. dis- 
@ount. Bank Stock has marked 220,219, and 221. India Deben- 
tures have met a dull market, at 94} to 94). 

The Directors of the Bank of England have made no change in 

eir minimum rate of discount. In Lombard-street the demand 

accommodation has been rather less active, and the lowest 

quotation fr the best short paper is now 2} ? percent. The sup- 
of good bills is a fair average one, considering that our export 
¢ has received a check from the operations in Italy. 

Bince we last wrote, the imports of bullion have been ona 

soale. About £50,000 has sold to the Bank of England ; 
the remainder, about £40,000 has been taken for export to the 
@entinent. 

Very little change has taken place in the value of Foreign Secu- 
rities; but the market, generally, may be called steady. Turkish 
6 per Cents have marked 74 to 76; Brazilian 4) per Cents, 912; 
Mexican 3 per Cents, 18; Peruvian 4} per Cents, 84; Kussian 5 

1 Cents, 105; ditto, 4) per Cents, 95; Sardinian 5 per Cents, 81, 

panish Deferred, 30g ; Turkish 4 per Cents, 1033; and Belgian 4) 
per Cents 93). 

The dealings in Joint-Stock Rank Shares has been rather limited. 
London and County have realised 29}; London Joint Stock, 32§ ; 
Oriental, 38}; and Union of Australia, 51}. 

Miscellaneous securities have been in improved request. Aus- 
tralian Agricultural has sold at 29; Canaoa Land, 100; Crystal 
Palace, 1g; and Royal Mail Steam,62. St. Katherine Dock shares 
have been 87}. 

The Railway Share Market has been somewhat buoyant, and 
prices, generally, have been well supported. The trattic receipts 
continue geet ens the account has passed off extremely well. The 
total © calls” for the present month are £2,148,345, making a total 
called for this year £7,795,171. 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 


Conn Excuanor.—The errivels of English wheat up to our 
market, this week, coastwise and byland carriage, have been rather 
lMmited, and the demand for most kinds has ruled steady, at an 
advance in the a of ls. per quirter. There has been 
rather a better feeling in the inquiry for foreign wheat, at 
previous currencies. Grinding barley has supported previous 
rates; but malting and distilling sorts have commended very little 
attention. The transactions in malt have been trifling, at late 
quotations. Oats have ruled the turn dearer,owing © limited 
supplies. In beans and pease very little has been passing, at 
Lp Levees currencies. Flour has sold slowly, yet prices may 

irm. 

Enoxisn Curnency.—Wheat, Essex and Kent, Red, 41s. to 49s. ; 
ditte, White, 45s. to 53s.; Norfolk and Lincoln, Red, 38s. to 45s. ; 
Rye, 325. to 34s.; Grinding Barley, 25s. to 29s.; Distilling, 27s. 
to 34s; Malting, 368. to 438.; Malt, 638, to 69s.; Feed Oats, 24s, 
to 30s.; Potato, 2% to Sis.; Tick Beans, 41s. to 488.; Gray Peas, 
42s. to 468.; Maple, 425. to 463.; Boilers, 428. to 50s. per ro. 
Town-made Flour, 42s. to 46s.; Town households, 35s. 38s. ; 
Country Marks, 30s. to 338. per 280 Ibs. 

Carrie.—Very large warpies of most kinds of fat stock have 
been on offer this week, and the trade generally has ruled heavy, 
at depressed currencies. Beef, from 3s. to 4s. 6d.; mutton, 3s, 2d. 
to 48. 10d.; lamb, 4s. 8d. to 6s.; veal, 38. 8d. to 4s. 10d.; pork, 38. to 
4. 2d. per 8lbs., to sink the offal. 

Newoatre anp Leapennaty.—These markets are scantil ag a 
plied, yet the trade is heavy, as follows:—Reef, from 2s. 10d. 

. 2d. ; mutton, 38. to 4s. 6d. ; lamb, 48. 6d. to 5s. 8d.; veal, 38. 6d. to 
4s. 6d.; pork, 3s. Od. to 4s. 4d. per 8 Ib. by the carcass. 

Tea.—For nearly all kinds the demand rules somewhat heavy, 
and late rates are barely supported. 

Svoarn —Good and fine raw sugars have changed hands steadily, 
at full prices; but inferior qualities have moved off Gowty, at 
fully 6d. per cwt. less weeny. Barbadoes has sold at 378. 6d. to 
44s.; Mauritius, 31s. 6d. to . 6d.; and native Madras, 33s, to 
36s. 6d. per cwt. Refined sugars are steady, at 5ls. €d. to 52s. for 
brown lumps. 

Correx.— Colouring samples have found buyers at fully last 
week's quotations. Most other coffees have commanded very 
little attention. 

Rict —The amount of business doing in this article is only 
moderate. Prices, however, are well supported. 

Provisions. — We have to report much less activity in the 
demand for all kinds of butter, and prices have given way ls. to 
2s. fer ewt. Bacon moves off freely ,at an improvement in value 
oft . percwt. Hams are steady. In other provisions very little 

joing. 

Corten.—Sales have gressed slowly, but we have no change 
to notice in the quotetinne “J 

Hewr anv Fiax.—Baltic hemp is mostly selling at full quota- 
tions ; but Manilla parcels are dull and drooping. Flax is heavy, 
at late currencies. 

Woot.—There is a steady demand for most kinds of English 
wool, at full prices, Foreign and Colonial parcels move off slowly, 
at the late decline. 

Merats —The demand for spelter is still very inactive. yet £19 
has been paid on the spot. ere is only a limited sale for all 
kinds of iron,on former terms. Tis is heavy, at 128s. for Straits, 
and 1328. to 1338. for Banca. Lead is quite as dear as last week, 
and Australian copper is worth £106 per ton. 

Srixits—Rum is in tair request, at last week’s currency. Proof 
Leewards, 2r. 2d. to 28. 3d.; proof Hust India, 28. to 28. 1d. per gal- 
lon. Brandy moves off slowly, and parcels are lower to purchase. 
Grain spirits are dull,on former terms. 

Orts.— We have to re} a fair demand for linseed oil, at 28s. 9d. 
to 208. per cwt. on the spot. Olive {Galtipoli) is quoted at £47 to 
£47 108. Rape is in request, at 37s, for brown, and 42s for foreign 
refined. Cocoa-nut sells at 40s. to dlr.; and fine palm, 46s. 6d. to 
478. per cwt. Spirits of turpentine command 4ls. to 42s. per cwt. 

Tattow.—There is a steady business doing in this market, and 
P.Y.C. on the spot is worth 55s, 9d. per cwt. Sales have been 
made for the last three month at 55s. 9d. The stock is now 12 
casks, against 14,545 ditto in 1858; 15,337 in 1857; and 17,859 in 1 
Rough fat, 2s. cad oh Ib. 


Coata.—Hetton, 17s, 9d.; Wylam, 163 6d.; Holywell, 15s. 6d.; 
Gosforth, 15s. 3d.; Tanfield Moor, 13s. 6d.; Hates, 12s. ; South 
Hartle 16s. 3d; Riddell, 15s, 3d.; Hartley, 15s. 3d.; Eden 


Main, 15s. 6d. per ton. 


LONDON GAZETTE. 


Farpar, June 24. 


BANKRUPTS.—G. Sweeper, new Sleaford, Lincolnshire, glass 
and china dealer—S. Treacner, Fenchurch-street, licensed vic- 
tualler—J. Cuarke, King’s Lynn, victualler—J. Ec.iman, Slough, 
draper—M. J. Payne, Exmouth coal ovaler—J. Horpswortx, Wol- 
verhampton, timber merchant—G. Woop, Raylegh, Essex, builder 
—E. Perens, Bilston. wine and spirit merchant—R. Davies, Moch- 
dre, Denbighshire, innkeeper—B. Parry, Newmarket, farmer— 
J. ALtison, Stockton. upon Tees, cattle dealer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—T. Dorrix, Glasgow, spirit 
dealer—J, Haerinae, Glasgow, warehouseman—A,. Bett, Hamil- 
ton, Lanarkshire, dealer in cloth—J. Tayvor, Edinburgh, builder, 


Turspay, June 28 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—M., Foster, Bradford, York- 
shire, bill broker, 

BANKRUPTS.—B. R. Bartram, Banbury, Oxf-rdshire, coal 
merchant.—W. Puituirs. Norwich, leathercutter.—B. Marks and 
E. 8. Faaxxuin, Birmingham, cloth cap manufacturers.—J Aron 
Birmingham, maltster. T. Swirt, Sheffield, grocer.—F. Ciuniey, 
Kingston-upon Hull, draper.—J. Wooivriver, Lincoln, fell- 
monger.—E C. Brapy, Ludford Lincolnshire, grocer. 

H SEQUESTRATIONS —G., Avstin, Ginage rr, <ressing: 
ease manufacturer.—A. Ramsay, Leslie, surgeon —A. Marsa and 
D. G. Bearttiz, Edinburgh, booksellers.—H. Mackay, Edinburgh, 

.—R. Frairer, North Queensbury, baker.—J. Conacnzr, 
Baieburen, auctioneer.—W. Garrow, Lossiemouth, Elgin, steam- 
gent. 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


JULY 2, 1859. 


ME. ALBERT SMITH’S CHINA every Night 
t8. Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Afternoons at 
stalls can be taken fom a Pian at the new Chinese Box Office daily’ 

from 11 to 5,3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, Is. 
*.* Price 6d. or Is., ‘To China and ack,” by Avagat SMITH. 
Forwarded from the Egyptian Hall for or 13 Stamps. 


1 OYAL GALLERY OF ILLUS TRATION, 
14, Regent Street. Entirelynew. MR. and MRS. GERMA 
REED will pe t their New Reries of Illustrations, OUR HOME 
CIRCUIT and SEASIDE STUDIES, every evening (except 
Saturday). at 8. Saturday afternoon, at 3. Admission, ls., 28., 
and 3s. Stalls secured without extra charge at the Gallery,and at 

Cramer, Beale, and Co's., 14, Regent St: eet. 


[THE WAR IN ITALY.—Read a LADY'S 
DESCRIPTION OF LOMBARDY in the LADY'S NEWS- 
PAPER. The most interesting places in Itaty, and the events of 


* the day, are illustrated every Saturday.—Office, 83, Fleet Street. 


. aah . ’ 
ANTED LEFT-OFF CLOTHES 

for AUSTRALIA.—Mr. and Mrs. Joun Isaacs, 319 and 

320, Strand (opposite Somerset House), continue giving highest 
rice in Cash for Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s Clothes, 
Regimentals, Underclothing, Boots, Books, and Miscellaneous 
Goods. Letters pun ually attended to, and the utmost value 
returned same day. Reference London and Westminster Bank. 


T oO i, APD ToS So r 
The Newest Desigesie Crinoline Petticoats 7s. 6d. to 25s. 0d. 
French Muslin Watch Spring Jupons 5s. 9d. to 17s. 6d. 
re Hoop Skeleton Petticoats +. 4s, 6d. to 15s. 6d. 
ictoria Noted Skeleton Skirts (quite new), 17s. 6d. 
WiiiraM Carrer, 22, Ludgate Street, St. Paul's. 
T 


10) i. & D> f Be 8. 
Every Novelty in Elastic Coutil Bodices, 3s. 11d. to Ss. 6d. 
Coutil and Paris Stays, front fastenings, 4s. 11d. to 21s. Od. 
Self-adjusting Family and Nursing Stays, 8s. 6d. to 25s. Od. 

ingravings of the abeve e 
Wirt Canren, 22, Ludgate Street, St. Paul's, London. 


Rick SILK DRESSES at 25s. 9d. the Full 


Dress.—Petsr Rosinson respectfully requests his customers 
and Ladies in general to write for Parreans of the above Silks, 
which are all warranted wide width, thoroughly good in quality, 
and free from any mixture of cotton, affording great variety for 
selection. Patterns post-free. Address Peren Roxinson, Silk 
Mereer, 103, 105, 106, 107, 108, Oxford Street. 


| 


GARIBALDI'S MARCH, for the Pianoforte. 
By EMILE BERGER. [Illustrated with a Portrait of the 
celebrated General. Prive 2s. 6d. y 
Beoszy and Sons, Musical Library, 24 and 28, Holles Street. 7 
ALFE’S “RIFLEMEN, FORM!”—Sung 
on ares evening by Miss Woolgar, at the Adelphi Theatre. 
ice 28. 
Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 24 and 28, Holles Street. 7 


TEW SONG, JAMIE’S ON THE STORMY 
SEA. Composed by M. WHITEHOUSE. Price 2s. 
Vocalists will be much pleased with this song; it only requires 
limited compass of voice, and is still ver effective from its 
1 scinating character.—Dvurr and Hoposon, , Oxford Street. 


NEW SONG, THE TIMID LITTLE MAID, 
by the Composer of “ A Young Lady's No," &. Price 2s 
This arch and captivating song will be an immense favourite : the 
pun on beau and tie in the second verse is exceedingly happy, and 
will tell well when sung. 
Derr and Hovosow, 65, Oxford-street. 


Fifteenth Thousand, [lustrated with 1000 Engravings, price 3s, 6d., 


{ACTS FOR EVERYBODY. 

ots A complete Encyclopadia of Useful Knowledge, com- 
ng :— 

y 1. Turmos nor Greneratty Known. 

Il. Tuinos Tuat Ovont To se Known. 

IIL. Tuiwos Wortsa Knowino. 

Ne work has ever appesred more worthy of universal purchase. 

London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 


Just out, price 3s. 6d., Complete, with Hundreds of Original 
Woodcuts, Title and Frontispiece by Haaver, Cr. By, pp. 330., 
TEEN THOUSAND WONDERFUL THINGS; 
including everything Marvellous and Rare, Odd, Curious, 
Quaint, Eccentric, and Extraordinary, in all Ages and Nations. 


Also, Nos, 1 to 7, Now Ready, with Original Illustrations, to 
be completed in Twelve Monthly Numbers, price 2d. each, 


THE FAMILY CYCLOPADIA OF USEFUL 
INFORMATION. Waxp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 


; Price Four Shillings, free by post, 

ENEFIT, BENEFITED, BENEFITING 
the 20,000 sons who have bought the DICTIONARY 

APPENDIX, which gives the Correct Spelling of these and up- 


wards of 7000 other Participles which per lex all writers. 
Lonpvon: Joun F. Suaw, 45, Paternoster-row. 


IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY at 
*s, 104, Bishopsgate Street Within. These 
f rare excellence .possessing exquisite im- 
rovements,recently applied, which effect a Grand, a Pure,and 
eautiful Quality of Tone that stands unrivalled. Price from 21 
Guineas. First-class Pianos for Hire, with easy terms of purchase 


are First-class Pianos, 


nl 

ARDNERS’ £2 2s. DINNER SERVICES, 
Complete, Best Quality, Breakfast, Dessert, Tea, and Toilet 
Services, equally low. Cut Wines, 3s. 6d. per doz, ; Cut Decanters 
(Quart), 78. 6d. per pair. Regimental messes supplied. En- 
gravings free by post. Ganxpyens’, by appointment to her 
Majesty (established 107 years), makers of the Patent Enamel 
great Clock Dials at the Houses of Parliament, 63 and 453, Strand. 


REDERICK DENT, Chronometer, Watch, and 
Clock Maker to the Queen and Prince Consort, and maker of 

the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament.—61, Strand, and 34, 
Royal Exchange, 
No connection with 33, Cockspur Street, 


. rg Tah hI y 

HEAP FRAMES! CHEAP FRAMES !— 
THE RUSTIC TOILET given with this Paper framed 
complete in neat Gold Frame for 28.64. Town and country dealers 
supplied with every description of gilt and fancy wood mouldings. 
§ gilt beads, 7s. per dozen. 6 feet gilt room mouldings, from 
id per yard—10,000 feet on stock. At GEORGE REES,’ 129, 

Drury-lane, opposite Drury lane Theatre, established 1800 


NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING - BOTTLES.— 

From the “ Lancet.”—‘* We have seldom seen an ing 80 

beautiful as the Feeding-Bottles introduced by Mr. Elam, 196, 
Oxford Street. They are quite unrivalled.” 7s. 6d. each. 


FINE HEAD OF HAIR _ permanently 

obtained by OLDRIDGE'S BALM OF COLUMBIA.which, 
prevents the hair turning gray; the first application causes it to 
curl beautifully, frees it from scurf, stops it from falling off, and 
soon restores it again. Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and Ils. per bottle.— 
C. and A. O.painor, No. 13, Wellington Street North, Strand. 


OUSTACHES and WHISKERS quickly pro- 

duced by C. Grossmirn'’s NARDIA. The Hair restored on 

thin partings, and in allcases of premature loss. Two applications 
prevent falling off. 2s. 6d.; or post free, 36 stamps. 130, Strand 


YHE PERFUME LAMP, 


a handsome ornament, in every coloured glass, from 2s. 6d. 
to 2ls. If used for five minutes, produces a most delicate per- 
fume, removing any unpleasant odour resulting from dining or 
other causes. All first-c chemists and perfumere. 
T ELESCOPES, Opera, Racecourse, Field, and 

general Out-door Day and Night Perspective Glasses, very 
small, for the waistcoat pocket, eac!, containing 12 and 18 lenses, 
constructed of German glass. Will show distinctly a person to 
know him at twe-and-a half and three miles, and an object 
from eight to ten miles distant. Her Majesty's Coast Guards are 
making use of them as day and night glasses; they are also pre- 
ferred for deer-stalking by sporismen, gentlemen, and game- 
keepers. A single 3lens fi , 308. Telescopes, 34 inches long, 
by which s pene may clearly seen and known at 34 miles, 
and an obj at 12 to 14 miles distance; and. with an extra 
astronomical eyepiece, Jupiter's moons, Saturn's rings, and the 
double stars are distinctly seen, All the above can be had of 
larger and all sizes, with increasing powers, and are secured by 
her Majesty's Royal letters patent.—SOLOMON, Optician, 39, 
Albemarie- street, Piccadilly (opposite the York Hotel). 


LACK’S NICKEL ELECTRO-PLATE 

is a Coating of Pure Silverover Nickel.—Manufactured solely 

by R.andJ. Slack. Ithas stood ceenty brani test, and still retains 
its superiority over all others for durability and silverlike appear- 
ance. Cruet es, from 188.; Corner Dishes, £8 8s. set, forming 
eight Dishes; Tea and Coffee Set , £8 ; and every article asin Silver. 


Fiddle Pattern. ' Ivory Table Knives, full Per 

Per Dozen. £ s. d. £8.d.| size, Balance Handles, Doz. 
Table Forks 1100 to 1180 £84. 
Dessert ditto] 00 , 1100|TableKnives ,, eo 120 
Table Spoons1 100 ,, 1 180) Dessert Knives + 0166 
Dessert ditto] 00 ,, 1 10 0/ Carvers (per pair) eo. 0 69 
Te ns 0120 ,, 0 180)| KitchenKnivesandForks0 86 


es Gratis or Post Free. Orders Carriage Free per Rail. 
Ricwarp and Joun Stacx,336,Strand,London Established 1418 


ICROSCOPES. — J. AMADIO’S BOTANI- 
CAL MICROSCOPE, packed in Mahogany Case, with three 
powers, Condenser, Pincers, and two Slides, will show the ani- 
malcule in water. Price 188. 6d.—The “ Field” news per, under 
the gardening department, gives the following valuable testi- 
mony :—* It is marvellously cheap, and will do everything which 
the lever of nature can wish it to accomplish,either at home or 
in the open air,”—June 6, 1857. 
Just published, 2nd edition, an ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
containing the names of 1500 Microscopic Objects, post free for 


four stamps. Address,7, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 

A CLEAR COMPLEXION is Produced by 
GOWLAND'S LOTION. It produces ard sustains reas 

purity and delicacy of complexion, removes freckles, tan, and red- 

ness, and promotes healthy action, softness, and elasticity of the 

skin, and is recommended in preference to cont Mecapee preparation 


by the medical profession. Sold by all D: its and Perfumers, 
aif-pints, 28. 90 A nee 


URNITURE.—A GREAT BARGAIN.—A 
Lady leaving England is desirous of disposing of her elegant 
Walnut Drawing-room Suite, equal to new, for which Thirty- 
eight Guineas will be taken ; comprising a spring-stuffed lounge, 
easy chair and six chairs, a tabaret with chintz cases, very hand- 
some chiffonier with plate-glass back and doors and marble top, 
loo table on beautifully-carved pillar and claws, occasional table 
te match, and a large chimney-glass in richly gilt frame. Also the 
Mahogany Dining-room Suite, in best lea’ her, price Twenty eight 
Guineas ...... ding handsome sideboard with plate glass back, set 
ofteles «+ © ning tables, eight massive chairs. and casy chair. 
May bes’ at Lewin, Cracour, and Co.'s, Upholsterers,7, Queen's 
Buildings, Knightsbridge, seven doors west of Sloane Street. 


FURNITURE. — Where to Buy, What to Bny, 
How to Buy.—COMPLETE FURNISHING GUIDES, 
free, of P. and 8. Berrvs, City Furniture Warehouses, 91, 93, 
and 95, City-road. Goods delivered free to any part of the king- 


dom, and exchanged if not aj wed. Note our £15 Walm 
Rosewood Drawing-room Suites covered in Velvet. bys 


Becond Thousand, crown 8v0, 7s. 6d. cloth, post free, 


r 7 , 
NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 
from the GREEK, LATIN, and MODERN LAN- 

GUAGES, translated into English, and occasionally accompanied 

with Illustrations, Historical, Poetical, and Anecdotical; with an 

extensive Index, referring to every important word. By the 

Author of “ The Newspaperand General Reader's Companion,""&c. 

London: J. F. Suaw, 48, Paternoster Row 


A COMPLETE COURSE OF FRENCH IN ONE VOL. 
SAFE AND SURE METHOD OF 
ACQUIRING a PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE of FRENCH. 
By C. DAGOBERT. Crown 8vo, price 78. 6d. cloth it free. 
‘We have no hesitation in saying this is the most v: ble work 
on the subject, and one destined to popularise the study of French. 
There is no work better adapted for self-instruction than this. "’ 
London: Joun F. Suaw, 48, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


ACRED SONGS AND HYMNS from the 


Services at Westminster Abbey and St. Paul's Cathedral 
No.1. HOLY, HOLY. — No. 2. GOD THAT MADEST EARTH 
AND HEAVEN (Evening Hymn).—No.3. STARK OF THE EAST. 
—No. 4. KOCK OF AGES—No 5, WHEN OUR HEADS ARG 
BOWED WITH WOE. — No. 6. FATHER OF ETERNAL 
GRACE. Price Is. each. Arranged by G. LINLEY. 

Cuamen, Brace, and Co., 201, Kegent Street. 


RDI’S OPERA, MACBETH, as Solos and 
Pianoferte Duets, by W.H. CALLCOTT. VERDI 
MARCH in MACBETH, Solo and Duet, by CALLOOTT. 
Cuamen, Beacz,and Co., 201, Regent Street. 


HEY MUST NOT KNOW I LOVE THEE, 
new Ballad, YY JESSICA RANKIN and W. MAYNARD. 
THE RHINE, MAIDEN, by AMELIA EDWARDS and H. 
SMART. THE OLD BELL, Ballad, by J. W. CHERRY. I 
LOVE, | LOVE BUT THEE. New Kallad. Sung by Sims 
Reeves, composed uy STUPERE GLOVER. 
Caamer, Beatz, and Co.,201, Regent Street. 


ENE FAVARGER.—Operatic Fantaisies by 

this popular Com: r, IL BARBIERE, LA TRAVIATA, 

LA SONNAMBULA, ARTHA, OBERON, LUISA MILLER. 
Cramer, Beats, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 


DE VOS.—DEUX VALSES, L’ETINCEI.LE 
@ and LA SYLPHIDE, 2s. 6d. each; AGNES MAZURKA, 
Ss.; ANDANTE REVERIE, 38.; SWITZER'S HOME, 2s. 6d.; 
PRIERE ET MARCHE TRIUMPHALE,3s,; NAIAD'S DREAM, 
28.6d.; ANDANTE GRAZIOSO, 28. 6d. 
Cramer, Beacs, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 


HOME. SWEET HOME POLKA. By Madame 


OURY. DEVONSHIRE POLKA, 8! je and Duet. By 
Madame OURY. Caramer, Beacz, and Co ,201, nt Street. 


TI\HE TREES ARE IN BLOSSOM. Sang by 


Miss LEFFLER. Composed by GEORGE LIN, EY. 
Caameun, Beate, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 


OSE OF CASTILLE POLKA. By J. @. 
CALLCOTT. SWEDISH SERENADE POLKA. B.J.G. 
CALLCOTT. Cramer, Bears, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 


URIEL, from the popular Novel, “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.”” Music an¢ Poetry by G. LINLEY 2s. 
LITTLE SOPHY, from Sir L. Bulwer's Novel,“ What will he 
do with it?” Music and Poetry by G. LINLEY. 2s. 
LET ME WHISPER IN THINE EAR. By M. W. BALFE. 
Composed for and sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. 2s. 
London; Cramen, Brace, and Co. 


RAMER’S INTRODUCTORY PRACTICE 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. New edition, 5s. 


YRAMER’S EXERCISES FOR THE PIANO. 


FORTE (New Edition), published in Parts, 6s. each.—These 
studies remain the standard works in the Musical Academies of 
Europe. All the eminent Pianistes, including Mesdames Pleyel, 
Clauss, Goddard, MM. Thalberg, Halle, Bennett, Benedict, Sloper, 
Osborne, Silas, and Blumenthal, have employed this work in their 
general course of study. 

Cramer, Beatz, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 


NO MORE MEDICINE, 
Price 2d., free by post, a popular Treatise, 64 pages, 

THE NATURAL REGENERATION OF THE 

DIGESTIVE ORGANS, practically illustrating the Effec- 
tual Cure, without Medicine, of indigestion { Dyspepsia), , Habitual 
Constipation, Flatulency, Acidity, Palpitation, iver Complaint, 
Headaches, Nervousness, Biliousness, General Debility, Diabetes, 
Cough, Asthina, Consumption, Despondency, Spleen, &c., by & 
simple, pleasant, and infallible means, adapted te the general 
reader, ndon: Mann, Nerurws, Booksellers,39, Cornhill. 


Just published, Fourteenth Edition ,8vo, bound, price 16s., post free, 


OM@OPATHIC DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

By J. LAURIE, M.D. Devoid of all technicality. No medi- 

cine is prescribed without the indications for its selection, and the 

exact dose to be administered. An excellent work for families,emi- 

grants, and missionaries. A Medicine Chest for this Work, price 55s. 

Ap EPITOME of the ABOVE. Price 5s. A Guide those 

commencing this treatment in family practice. A Case for this 
Work, price 35s. Free on receipt of Post Office Order. 

Learn and Ross, 5, St. Paul’s Ch.-yard, and 9, Vere St., Oxford St. 


Demy 8vo, 32 pp., Price 34., 


THE WHAT-NOT; or, Lady’s Handy Book and 


Monthly Magazine of Literature, Fashion, Needlework, 
Domestic Economy, &c., in addition to Original Tales Poetry, 
Enigmas, Charades, Household Recipes, &c.,contains the Fashions 
and beautiful Designs in Needlework. 

“Must succeed. Its contents are various, and all good.”"—Illus- 
trated News of the World 

Published by Pirer, Stermenson, and Srence, Paternoster Row. 
Sold by Mrs. Wilcockson, 44, Goodge Street, Tottenham Court 
Road, who will forward one copy free by Post for four Stamps. 


On the Ist of July, No. XV., New Series, price 3s. 6d., 
HE JOURNAL of PSYCHULOGICAL 
MEDICINE. Edited by Forses Winstow, M.D., D.C.L., 
Oxon. ConTen ts. 
Psychological Quarterly Retrospect. 
Sir William Hamilton's Lectures on Metaphysics. 
Pauper Lunacy. 
Principles of Early Mental Education. 
Proposed Legislation in Lunacy. 
Dante; a Psychological Study. 
Law of Lunacy and Condition of the Insanein Scotland. 
Medico Legal Trial—Disputed Will; Plea of Unsouna Mind. 
Sussex Lunatic Asylum. 
Case of Mr. Ruck. 
Joun Cuvuncuitt, New Burlington-street. 


GLENNY's “GARDENER’S GAZETTE” 

increased in size to 16 pp.—3d, Monthly, 4d. Stamped—con- 
tains valuable floricultural information.—James ALLEN, Warwick 
Lane, E.C.; Kennett, York Street, E.C. 


Just published (Gratis), 
TPHE REPORT OF MR. AVEILHE, General 

Agent to the British College of Health for the sale of Mr. 
Morison's Medicines at Charleston, South Carolina, United States, 


May be had at the British College of Health, Euston-road, Lon- 
don; and of all the Hygeian agents throughout the world. 


‘A CURATIVE FOR CONSUMPTION, BRON. 
CHITIS, and ASTHMA. Just Published. Price 6d., free 
by post.—H. Jamus, 14, Cecil Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


A GUINEA PRAYER-BOOK for 6s. 6d.— 
THE PICTORIAL BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, large 
type, with 650 beautiful Bueravings, only 6s. 6d.; Post free, 7s, 
he PICTORIAL POCKET BIBLE, with 300 Engravings, and 
50,000 References, bound in best morocco, 14s., Post-free. Only at 
Joun Fieiy’s Great Biste Wanenovuse, 65, Regent's Quadrant. 


APERHANGINGS.—The Cheapest House in 
London for every style of French and English design is 
Cross's Wholesale Warehouse, 70,Great Portland St., Marylebone, 
where the public can select from the larges' kin theking’ 
rdeforéd. Thetradesupplied. 


APER AND ENVELOPES. 
oven creme prepped \Oewwens. lineeieael Oomtegen 


‘seful Cream Note,2s. per ream. | Super Thick Cream Laid Enve- 


dom, commencing at 12 


Super Thick, ditto, 3s, 6d. lopes, 4s. 6d. per 1000. 

Straw Paper, _ 6d. ra Larg ke Blue ice ditto, 5000 for 
» 4s. uinea. 

Bordered Note, 38.94. nl 


American Buff 
Foolscap Paper, 68.64. 1000. ditto, 28. 6d. and 


» 3s. per 1000, 
Stationery can be Advertised at any price; bu 
test of Cheap mess P.and C. invitea tk and _ reid ets 
Copy Address—Pantaipor and Cozens, Manufacturing Sta- 
tioners, 1, Chancery Lane, and 192, Fleet Street, EC. 
Trade Supplied. Established 20 Years. 


ARMONIUM TUTOR, including Instructions, 


Exercises, Lessons, and Melodies, for the Harmonium. By 
J.ADAMS, 68. Caamer, Beace, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 


IANOFORTES.—Cramer, Beale,and Co. New 
Patent Trichord Oblique, and every variety, warranted. 
201, Regent Streec. 


; | ARMON IUMS.—Cramer, Beale, and Co. have 


every description. Cramer, Bears, and Co. are also chief 
agents for Alexandre’s New Patent. 201, Regent Street. 


pian OFORTES—NEW and SECONDHAND, 


for Sale or Hire. Cramer, Beare, and Co., 201, Regent St. 


YHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS; 
Chubb's Fire and Burglar Proof Safes; Chubb’s Fireprool 
Strong-room Doors; Chubb’s Street-door Latches, with smal 


keys ; Chubb’s Cash and Deed Boxes.—Ilustrated Price List sent 
free.—Cuvuss and Sen, No. 67, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


HAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING? 
—Keep up your Channel Fleet, and Bu 
or mixed, can be Bought in lb. bags, at Se. pet 
the berry, at 10d. arehouses, 9, 
Bishopsgate Street, 


Grass LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, Gas 


Chandeliers,Hall Lanterns, &c. Everyarticle hk 
plain figures. HouLerrandOo., 6: »High Holborn. marked with 
Pattera-book with price-list, price 12s. 


DGLEY’S FURNITURE, New and Second- 


hand, by Seddons, Wilkinson, and other eminent makers. 
Established 1830 The largest collection in the metropolis. Every 
article marked in vlain figures. Show Rooms 150 feet long. The 
Great Western Furniture Exchange, 166 and 167 ware Road. 
Several superb drawing suites, complete, £26 188, ; rawing-room 
chairs, in silk, 21s. each; massive dining-room chairs, covered 
with real morocco skins, 21s. each; noble telescope dining tables, 
to dine twelve persons, 7 guineas each; mahogany Arabian bed- 
steads, 42s. each; three-feet marble-top was! ids, 21s. each; 
splensiee ish mahogany winged wardrobes, with large late- 
glass pane! ster, 12 guineas each ; rich three-thread tapestry Brus- 
egle carpets, 3s. d. per yard, worth 3s. 3d.; an immense assortment 
of iron iteads, from 78. 6d.each. Manufactory, Birmingham. 
bert ae 5A applied aoe ked( ree. Principal entrance, 166 

, . orksno) 

West, Pad - ps, %, New Church Street 


rEETH WITHOUT SPRINGS.—_SOFT GUM 


AS A BASE.—It is permanentandcomfortabl th it 
sensitive gums orroots. Mr. Epwarp A.Jonzs, Surgeon-Dentist, 
Inventor, 129, Strand, and 65, Connaught Terrace, Hyde Park. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY vy. COGNAC 


BRANDY.—This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY rivals 
the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, 38, 6d. each, at most of the 
respectable retail houses in London, and at the appointed agents’ 
in the principal tewns in England. Observe the red seal, pink 
label, and cerk, branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” Wholesale at 
8, Great Windmill Street, Haymarket. 


BEX ZINE COLLAS cleans and removes grease 
from Gloves, &c.—‘ BUCKINGHAM PALACE, «y 1858, 

wae ann oe Dae poem uses Mace in Le removal of lamp-oil, 

,» &c., from carpe’ s, &c.,and given grea! yi 
48 it leaves ne stain. : 3 . verene 
“* R. Cripps, Master of the Royal Apartments.” 

The Benzine alsodestroys fleas and ticks in dogs, sheep, &c.,and 

sacure foritch and mange. In bottles of all chemists and per- 

umers.—Dé6pot, 114, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, 


ORGET ME NOT, an entirely new and 
exquisite PERFUME, distilled from the sweetest flowers by 

L. T. PIVER, Perfumer and Glover. To avoid all counterfeits, 
each bottle will bear ® pit stamp, and be wrapped up in a pretty 
fancy box; Price 3s. 6d. To be had, retail and wholesale, from 
L. T. Piver, 100, mt-etreet, London ; and throughout the 
United Kingdom. City Wholesale Lg a pp Dent, Alicroft, 
end ft LAP ood-street; and Messrs, Welch, Margetson, and Co., 


PARIS CHOICE PERFUMERY. 
D. PINAUD’S PERFUMES, 


Fancy Soaps, Pomades, Philocomes, Aromatic and Oriental 
Vinegar, Cosmetics, Elixir Dentifrice, &c., &c., to be had by all 
Chemists and Perfumers through the Country. 

Depot for Wholesale and Export, 27, Cannon Street West, London. 


100,000 ectroune srormne ceo. 


ERY isthe BEST and CHEAPEST to be obtained. 


8. d. 
orenm- iets Note .. ri 0 per rm. Cream -laid Adhe- ae 
ic 0 vee 0 sive Envelopes .. 3 0 
Bordered Note ....40 ,, Buff Havelopee” con | alae 
Straw Paper......26  ,, Large ditto ...... 30 
Commercial Note 3 0 | American ditto..., 3 6 
SCTLAMVLY Bick o sta lS Sag 
A SAMPLE © ERY (si 
riced and numbered) sent free, with a Price Le wane 
four stamps. NoCHARGE made for STAMPING. CARRIAGE 
PAID on all orders over 20s.—SAUNDERS BROTHERS, Manu- 


Noe mae 104, LO} WALL, E.C. (Factories, 


” 
” 
” 


71) F . . 
OCKLE’S PILLS,—A Family Aperient of High 
and Unrivalled Reputation.—Cockle’s Pills (established 
upwards of fifty years) are the best remedy for bile, sick head- 
ache, indigestion, acidity, or heartburn, flatulency, spasms of the 
stomach and bowels, giddiness, dimness of sight, lowness of spirits, 
drowsiners, and those ctetingg, & symptoms which are frequently 
the forerunners of apoplexy. Prepared only by James Cockle, 
Surgeon, 18, New Ormond Street; and may bv had of all Medicine 
Venders, in boxes at is. 1}d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., and lls 
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